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PREFACE. 


My object in writing this book is to draw atten¬ 
tion to the great changes which are taking place 
in India—changes political, social, and religious 
—and to the spirit which, in my judgment, 
should inspire our policy in relation to them. 

The political sitflation demands decisive and 
immediate treatment. The conditions of our 
occupation combine to show increased diffi¬ 
culties in administration arising from financial 
pressure ; a waning enthusiasm on the part of 
English officials occasioned by a livelier con¬ 
sciousness of the drawbacks of Indian life; a 
greater friction between the governors and the 
governed, attributable to many causes, but espe¬ 
cially to the arrogance in thought and language 
of the ruling race, which has been brought out 
into stronger relief by the growth of independ- 
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ence among the natives. The people of the 
country, enlightened and educated by ourselves, 
expanding with new ideas, and fired by an am¬ 
bition to which English education has given 
birth, make demands which are continually more 
and more reasonable and more irresistible. The 
waves of the ocean of native progress are dash¬ 
ing against the breakwater of English pre¬ 
judice. The members of the Anglo-Indian 
community, like the courtiers of Canute, call 
loudly on the Government to restrain the ad¬ 
vancing tide. The Government, insufficiently 
attuned to. the requirements of the situation, 
unlike Canute, is, not yet strong enough or wise 
enough to turn a deaf ear to their advice. 

The crisis is acute, and can only be over¬ 
come by making' a prompt and liberal conces¬ 
sion to legitimate aspirations. To neglect this 
duty can only be characterised as' culpable and 
dangerous blindness. But we cannot expect 
the "co-operation of Europeans in India in this 
direction. On the contrary, we have the best 
/eason for assuming that the attitude of Anglo- 
Indians will, in general, be one of uncompro¬ 
mising opposition to such a policy. We can 
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rely on the Government only for a disposition 
to take the required action. For the motive 
power which shall rouse the Government to 
bestir itself we must look to public opinion in 
England. It is on public opinion at home that 
every Indian'must depend who desires to pro¬ 
mote the practical interests of his countrymen. 

The problem before us is the systematic en¬ 
couragement of the aspirations and spontaneous 
tendencies of the Indian people. A constructive 
policy is needed, which shall not only guide 
and control events during the period of transi¬ 
tion, but shall also when necessary abstain from 
interference. The difficulty is* to pass from the 
old to the new order without disturbance. 

In their religious and social aspect the 
changes taking place are not less considerable. 
The function of Government in this case is to 
preserve, as far as possible, the existing basis of 
order by a policy of wise conservation. 

I have confined myself to the discussion of 
principles : avoiding detail, principally because 
details are unsuited to the English reader for 
whom the book is intended, and partly because 
the short leisure from Indian service which I 
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have snatched for the purpose has been insuf¬ 
ficient to allow me to attempt an exhaustive 
treatment. If I appear to have written strongly 
it is because I feel strongly. I am profoundly 
convinced of the importance of the chahg^ 
which are taking place. No one is in a better 
position than I am to appreciate the benefits 
which our rule has conferred on India. It .is 
more than twenty years since I qualified for 
admission into the Civil Service by competitive 
examination. My father and grandfather were 
members of that Service before me for sixty 
years. It is my pride that I am; as it were, an 
hereditary member of the administration ; and 
I am not deficient, I trust, one whit in respect 
and loyalty to the Government which I serve. 
A spirit of devotion to the people of the country 
where I am employed is not inconsistent with, 
and will certainly never obliterate, my sense of 
official duties. 

But while I am not slow to recognise the 
valuable qualities of our English rule, I am 
equally assured that the benefits we have con¬ 
ferred will never receive their due fulfilment 
unless we can raise ourselves above associations 
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of the official groove, and prepare ourselves for 
the exercise of higher functions than those of 
mere administration. The Government has 
deliberately infused new life into the Indian 
•nation, and must hot shrink from the responsi¬ 
bilities which are involved in giving full effect 
to this policy. What those responsibilities arc, 
and what our future line of policy should be, 
are subjects which I, in no way forgetting that 
I am an official in the service of the Indian 
Government, have deemed it right to place 
before the consideration of the public. 

I am indebted in this attempt to my friends 
the late Samuel Tobb (of the Indian Educa- 
tional Department) and the late James Cruick- 
shank Geddes (of my own Service) to an extent 
beyond acknowledgment. Mr. Lobb died in 
1876, and Mr. Geddes in 1880 ; but for many 
years I lived in the closest intimacy and cor¬ 
respondence with both of them. The spirit of 
their teaching pervades the whole of this volume. 
Among living friends I owe most to Lieut.-Col. 
R. D. Osborn, and to two native gentlemen— 
Baboo Jogendro Chunder Ghose and Mr. 
Nogendro Nath Ghose, barrister-at-law. Their 
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aid has been very material. The Indian Nation , 
a newspaper edited by Mr. N. N. Ghose, has sup¬ 
plied me with many valuable reflections. I must 
also acknowledge my obligations to Dr. Con¬ 
greve’s pamphlet on ‘ India.” It remains only 
to add that portions of the following pages, 
which have already appeared as articles in the 
Fortnightly Review and New Quarterly Maga¬ 
zine, are republished with the kind permission 
of the proprietors. 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 

The readers of Professor Seeley’s book on ‘ The 
Expansion of England ’ 1 cannot fail to have 
been struck by that portion of it in which he 
indulges in a somewhat elaborate discussion 
on the existence of a nationality in India. He 
observes:— 

We content ourselves with remarking that we in 
England would be most unwilling be governed by 
the French, and that the French would be sorry to 
be governed by the Germans; and horn their example 
we draw the conclusion that the people of India must 
in like manner feel it a deep humiliation to be governed 
by the English. Such potions spring from mere idle¬ 
ness and inattention. It does not need proving, it is 
Sufficient merely to state, that it is not every population 
.which constitutes a nationality. The English and 
French are not mere populations ; they are popula- 

1 The Expansion of England : Two Courses of Lectures, by 
J. R. Seeley (Macmillan, 1883). 
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tions united in a very special way and by very special 
forces. Let us think of some of these uniting forces, 
and then ask whether they operate upon the popula¬ 
tions of India. 

He has then no difficulty in showing that 
there is no community of race or language in 
India ; that there is no sense of common interest, 
no habit of forming into a single political whole; 
there is also no common religion, which is pro¬ 
bably the strongest and most important of all 
the elements which go to constitute nationality. 
There is therefore no real sentiment of patriot¬ 
ism among the people. It is this fact, he goes 
on to explain, that makes our empire in India 
possible. The armies which have won our 
victories in India have always consisted mainly 
of native troops ; and that we arc able to hire 
these native troops for service is due to the fact 
that there is no feeling of nationality among 
them. But, he continues,— 

If this state of things should alter, if by any pro¬ 
cess the population should be welded into a single 
nationality, if our relation to it should come to re¬ 
semble even distantly the relation of Austria to Italy, 
then I do not say we ought to begin to fear for our 
dominion, I say we ought to cease at once to hope 
for it. . . . The moment a mutiny is but threatened, 
which shall be no mere mutiny, but the expression of 
a universal feeling of nationality—at that moment all 
hope is at an end, and all v desire ought’to be at an 
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end, of preserving our empire. For we are not really 
conquerors of India, and we cannot rule her as con¬ 
querors ; if we undertook to do so, it is not necessary 
to inquire whether we could succeed, for we should 
assuredly be ruined financially by the mere attempt. 

It* is then incidentally suggested—and this 
is one of those remarks that indicate a true 
insight into the real position of affairs—that our 
own rule is perhaps doing more than was ever 
done by former Governments to make a nation¬ 
ality possible. India is a vast assemblage of 
different nations, divided into unsympathising 
castes, classes, and creeds. The British Govern¬ 
ment is a supreme power, separate and distinct 
from all the nations which acknowledge its 
sway. Unsympathetic as the subject races may 
be among themselves, our Government is even 
more unsympathetic with all of them, and a 
probability therefore always exists that they 
will consent to merge their own minor differ¬ 
ences and unite in their opposition to the com¬ 
mon head. An organisation only is wanted, 
around which the elements of opposition may 
cluster. 

We have ourselves established the basis of 
such an organisation. It is education, and 
education according to English methods and on. 
the lines of Western civilisation, that is already 
serving to unite the varying forces among the 
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Indian population. No other bond of unity 
was possible : the confusion of tongues was an 
insuperable obstacle. But now the English 
language is established as the channel through 
which the fire-worshippers of Bombay and the 
Baboos of Bengal, the Brahmins of Madras, and 
the Marattas of Poona, the Pathans and Rajpoots 
of Upper India, and the Tamil and Telugu 
speaking races of the other extreme end of the 
peninsula, are able to meet on one common 
platform, and to give expression to their com¬ 
mon interests and aspirations. The germ of a 
national organisation on the basis of English 
education has long existed, and has expanded 
with the spread of education, but it has actually 
sprung into its present vigour in very recent 
times. Its present development is due to causes 
intended to produce a very different effect. The 
Anglo-Indian agitation, of which we have lately 
heard so much, the anti-native protests against 
the policy of Lord Ripon—protests which 
assert that ‘the only people who have any 
right to India are the British’—the whole at¬ 
titude, in brief, of Europeans in regard to the 
so-called Ilbert Bill, have tended far more to 
advance the true cause of Indian unity than 
« any mere legislation on the lines of the original 
Bill would have been likely to accomplish. 
That humble but inadequate measure, if it had 
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been allowed to pass without opposition, would 
have proved innocuous and comparatively in¬ 
effective in any direction. But the unreasonable 
clamour and rancour of its opponents, and the 
unexpected success which attended their efforts, 
gave rise *to a counter agitation of first-rate 
importance and of the most far-reaching cha¬ 
racter. Clamour was met by clamour, and a 
national agitation, published and disseminated 
by means of the English language, was carried 
on throughout the length and breadth of India. 
The very object was attained which the Anglo- 
Indian community, if it had been wise in its 
generation, would have spared no labour to 
prevent. The people of India have not been 
slow to follow the example jet to them by 
Englishmen: they have learnt their strength, 
the power of combination, the force of numbers ; 
and there now exists in all tljc provinces of 
India a national movement which is destined 
to develop and increase until it receives its ful¬ 
filment in the systematic regeneration of the 
whole country. 

If evidence of a national organisation is 
‘needed, it will be found in the extraordinary 
enthusiasm with which the natives of India, of 
all castes, classes, and creeds, united to honour* 
Lord Ripon on the occasion of his departure 
from India. Such demonstrations in honour of 
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a retiring Viceroy are altogether a novel pheno¬ 
menon. The homage that was tendered to Lord 
Ripon was never before offered to any foreign 
ruler. The spectacle of a whole nation stirred 
by one common impulse of gratitude has never 
before been witnessed in Indian history. No 
demonstration could have been more character¬ 
ised by both, unanimity and spontaneity. No 
sign could show more clearly that the germ 
of a nationality has already developed into 
adolescence. 

The death of Keshub Chunder Sen, who 
was one of the most eminent Hindoos of our 
generation and a leader of the Brahmic move¬ 
ment, was another occasion for the manifesta¬ 
tion of a truly national sentiment. The natives 
of all parts of India, whatever their religion may 
have been, united with one voice in the ex¬ 
pression of sorrow at his loss, and pride in 
him as a member of one common nation. 
Still more recently the unanimity of native 
thought in the protestations of India’s loyalty 
to England may be cited (without attaching 
undue value to the sentiments expressed) as 
a remarkable proof of a national organisation 
developed not in one province only, but all over 
■ India and among all classes. 

This growth of a national spirit marks the 
revolution to which India, has been subjected in 
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its political aspect. It proceeds hand in hand 
with the social and moral revolution to which I 
shall subsequently refer, and is due to the same 
initial cause, viz. the spread of Western ideas 
and civilisation. But whereas in the one case 
it is npt in the power of the Government to 
exercise a beneficial interference, in the other 
it is incumbent on the Government to act in 
co-operation with the Indians themselves in 
furthering the changes already commenced. 
The danger is that by too tardy a recognition 
of these changes we may drive the educated 
classes to force their opportunity before the 
country is ripe for such a consummation. 
National differences settle themselves roughly, 
and those who have not advanced beyond the 
transition period will always be apt to be borne 
away by the violence of the stream. The leaders 
of the people, therefore, will not venture to 
allow themselves to lag behind the enthusiasm 
of their foremost followers. The times are 
critical, and at such a moment true statesman¬ 
ship will be evinced not only by care and 
caution, but also by wise encouragement. The 
aim of all of us should be towards a quiet re¬ 
organisation if it be possible; and whether it 
be possible or not must largely depend upon the 
judicious co-operation of Government. 

There is, indeed, no practical danger of that 
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somewhat alarming future which Professor 
Seeley appears to contemplate. It would be a 
frightful calamity if some unforeseen disaster 
were to compel us to withdraw from our occu¬ 
pation of India. At the same time it is but 
folly not to recognise that our occupation of 
the country cannot be permanent, and that the 
relations between England and India already 
show signs of change. It is not literally true 
that India is maintained by the sword. If this 
were true it would mean that the people are 
continually in a position of antagonism and 
resistance to the Government, and that it is 
force alone that keeps them down. But who¬ 
ever knows the Gets knows that this is not so. 
The sword has no occasion to come into play, 
for there is no resistance. The real state of 
things would be better described by calling 
the Government of India a government by the 
sufferance of the people. The declaration that 
the English rule could not survive the erection 
of India into a true nation rests too much on 
this fallacy of the sword. There can be no 
doubt that English rule in its present form can¬ 
not continue. But the leaders of what I have 
ventured to call a national movement, while 
they assume independence as the only basis 
on which a nationality is possible, presuppose 
also that the connection between India and 
England will not be snapped. The English 
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language, while it is the means of enabling the 
different populations of India to attain unity, 
binds them also to Great Britain. It is from 
England that all the ideas of Western thought 
whiclj arc revolutionising the country have 
sprung,; the language of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton has become the common language of India; 
the future of India is linked with that of Eng¬ 
land, and it is to England that India must 
always look for guidance, assistance, and pro¬ 
tection in her need. If the creation of a 
national spirit in India is a fact of which we 
cannot doubt, it is better to familiarise ourselves 
at once with the conceptions its realisation in¬ 
volves. We may assert with confidence that 
India will no more break from its connection 
with England than it will from the Hindoo or 
Mahommedan periods of its history. Wc may 
anticipate a time when the existence of healthy 
relations will be guaranteed by the establish¬ 
ment of a federation of native states—each with 
its own local autonomy and independence-— 
under the immediate supremacy of England. 
And we may venture to look for the basis of 
internal order, to the recognition of that organ¬ 
isation which from time immemorial has existed 
in India—a patrician aristocracy of indigenous 
growth, trained by past associations to control 
and lead the lower orders of the people. 

> . This is the forecast of a ’future, dim and 
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distant though it be, the gradual attainment of 
which it is the privilege of Government to regu¬ 
late. It demands from our Indian Government 
a capacity for reconstruction, for guidance and 
sympathy during a period of transition, for 
energy and action when it is necassa^y to 
advance, for masterly inactivity and watchful 
repose when it is more necessary to look to 
the preservation of order and the encouragement 
of spontaneous development. It calls for the 
qualities of statesmanship rather than of ad¬ 
ministrative ability. It is easy to administer 
uprightly the affairs of a docile and subject 
people ; it is easy, with the power of British 
bayonets at our back, to coerce refractory rajahs, 
and to settle by secret diplomacy the conflicting 
interests of native states ; it is easy to lead our 
victorious armies among imperfectly armed and 
semi-savage nationalities, to annex provinces, 
and by despotic rule evolve order out of chaos. 
It is a sublimer function of imperial dominion 
to unite the varying races under our sway into 
one empire, ‘ broad-based upon the people’s 
will’; to fan the glowing embers of their national 
existence ; to wait upon, foster, and protect their 
instinctive tendencies; to afford scope to their 
political aspirations, and to devote ourselves to 
the peaceful reorganisation, of their political 
independence as the only basis of our relation¬ 
ship henceforward between the two countries. „ 
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NOTHING is more difficult than for an English¬ 
man to probe the real meaning of native opinion, 
or to gauge the true character of native senti¬ 
ments towards our rule. Insuperable obstacles 
of colour, of physique, of race, of religion, of 
language, present themselves at every turn to 
frustrate the possibility of any real intimacy 
with the inhabitants of the country. It is very 
rarely that natives will be found to express 
themselves with openness to a-European. Were 
there no other reason, the peculiar official rela¬ 
tionship would explain this. But independently 
of any official relations, the attitude of English¬ 
men to Indians is not of a character to inspire 
confidence.. Englishmen never know natives 
in their homes. Native gentlemen arc, there¬ 
fore, naturally exclusive and reserved. It must 
be allowed, also, that their own caste system is 
calculated to preclude them from association 
with Europeans. The longer we have occupied 
India, the less almost do we seem to know of 
the life of the people. The tendency, instead of 
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being towards intercommunion, is rather in the 
direction of increased divergence. 

We derive, moreover, the most false impres¬ 
sions of native thought from the natives with 
whom we do come in contact. The best .type 
of native gentlemen do not usually-come in 
contact with us at all; and it is hardly the 
language of hyperbole if I say that the real 
leaders of opinion arc (with a few exceptions) 
men of whose existence even we arc unconscious. 
Those whom we do meet are either officials or 
else gentlemen of property and position, with 
whom it is a traditional duty to pay their 
respects to those in authority over them. The 
Rai Bahadoors and the Rajahs and Nawabs who 
are honoured by .a private audience with the 
Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governors of pro¬ 
vinces arc not the leaders of the people. They 
are men of rank and dignity, and are therefore 
entitled to honourable consideration, but they 
are not representatives of the nation in any 
sense. Their conversation is not the echo of 
native views and sentiments. Their voice strikes 
no responsive chord among the people. Still 
less are those natives in any degree representa¬ 
tive whose highest pleasure it appears to be to 
fawn upon and flatter the members of the ruling 
race. There is no more satisfactory token of 
the higher standard of thought which has accom- 
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panied English education than the thorough 
spirit of contempt with which these men are 
regarded by the stronger and more restless and 
independent among their fellow-countrymen. 
There are wealthy native gentlemen who court 
the tomgany of officials, and do not scruple 
to dispose of their native guests with scanty 
ceremony, while they reserve the grandest dis¬ 
play, the richest luxuries, and the choicest amuse¬ 
ments for the delectation of their European 
guests. At such entertainments, where Viceroys 
and Lieutenant-Governors have been specta¬ 
tors, I have seen caricatures of Indian life 
presented on the stage for the amusement of 
Europeans. These caricatures are amusing, no 
doubt, but for the Englishmen who behold them 
they only afford material for satire, and for 
increasing the contempt with which the natives 
are already regarded. The spirit of self- 
abasement which degrades ‘itself to giving 
such an entertainment excites indignation in 
nobler minds; and yet English officials, from 
the Viceroy downwards, who are held to honour 
such spectacles by* their presence, believe that 
by so doing they ingratiate themselves with the 
native community, and bridge the gulf between 
the races. Vain delusion ! They foster tlje 
pushing, the cringing, the slavish instinct among 
the natives, whfch needs no encouragement. 
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The really best men among the natives of India, 
who influence opinion and lead society not less 
by their intellectual accomplishments than in 
virtue of the moral qualities of honesty and 
independence, are naturally of a more retiring 
disposition and somewhat proud. They ao not 
care to make the acquaintance of Government 
officials if they can help it, and they do not 
thrust themselves on the Government. They 
are not to be found on railway platforms to 
receive officials or bid them good-bye; they 
do not attend meetings with the sole object of 
picking up influential acquaintances. They do 
not dedicate books to officials, organise ovations 
for them, or seek to perpetuate their names by 
public buildings, like roads and so forth. Wise 
in their own reticence, dignified in their self- 
respect, the true leaders of native opinion pursue 
their own course with as little communication 
with Europeans as is consistent with the exer¬ 
cise of their full influence. Englishmen hear 
little of them, and the Government, as a rule, 
knows them not; but their names are house¬ 
hold words among the homds of the people. 

The public opinion of India is moulded in 
the metropolis, and takes its tone almost en¬ 
tirely from the educated community which 
centres in the chief towns. Except in regard 
to their own local affairs, the masses of the 
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people are indifferent, not as to the manner in 
which, but as to the hands by which, the powers 
of government are exercised over them. They 
look to the educated natives for guidance. 
Calcutta is now more to Bengal than Paris is 
to Ffance. Madras and Bombay are no less 
forward than Calcutta in the dissemination of 
political thought and action. No one can pre¬ 
tend to possess any knowledge of native feeling 
who does not keep his finger on the pulse of 
public opinion in the Presidency towns. There 
is a growing unanimity of opinion throughout 
India, based on the increased solidarity of native 
thought and the spread of English education. 
The people of India cannot but act and think 
as that section of the community which mono¬ 
polises the knowledge of politics and adminis¬ 
tration may instruct them. The educated classes 
arc the voice and brain of the country. The 
Bengalee Baboos now rule public opinion from 
Pcshawur to Chittagong; and although the na¬ 
tives of North-western India are immeasurably 
behind those of Bengal in education and in their 
sense of political independence, they are gradu¬ 
ally becoming as amenable as their brethren of 
the lower provinces to intellectual control and 
guidance. A quarter of a century ago there 
was no trace of this ; the idea of any Bengalee 
influence in the Punjab would have been a con- 
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ception incredible to Lord Lawrence, a 
Montgomery, or a Macleod ; yet it is the case 
that during the past year the tour of a Ben¬ 
galee lecturer, lecturing in English in Upper 
India, assumed the character of a triumphal 
progress ; and at the present moment thd name 
of Surendro Nath Bancrjea excites as much 
enthusiasm among the rising generation of 
Mooltan as in Dacca. 

In former times the native masses, so far 
a^they were represented at all, depended on the 
European officials of the country for support. 
Such representation was obviously of the most 
imperfect description, but it existed to some 
extent, and served at least to protect the people 
from oppression at the hands of the non-official 
or ‘interloper’ European element. The early 
effects of English education did not disturb this 
state of things ; on the contrary, the tendency 
among the educated natives, who were imbued 
with Western ideas, was rather to hold them¬ 
selves aloof from the people. They were highly 
educated in comparison with the masses, and 
all their new associations induced them to sepa¬ 
rate from their own countrymen. But now their 
attitude is changed. The educated natives as 
.they increase in number become more and more 
the rivals of the Europeans, and especially of 
the official class, who stand between them and 
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the grizes of their ambition. As their numbers 
increase they become less isolated among them¬ 
selves, and fall back more and more on the 
community from which they sprung. One of 
the healthiest impulses which can be traced 
in Hirtdoo^society is the corresponding change 
which has come over the masses of the people, 
who have now learnt to transfer their allegiance 
to the educated classes as their natural and best 
representatives. 

I cannot too strongly protest against the 
fashion which is so much in vogue, of deriding 
and sneering at this movement as a mere 
schoolboy agitation. It is true that the leaders 
of native thought are often comparatively young, 
and that their followers are to a large extent 
still students <?f our colleges. It have no desire 
to minimise the legitimate inferences which 
may be drawn from this fact. I do not deny 
that the movement might be a’more valuable 
one in many respects if its leaders were men of 
greater experience. But I do not forget that 
the student Class has been largely instrumental 
in the formation o£ public opinion even in 
Europe, and I am therefore not surprised that 
the students of India should be potent factors 
in the dissemination of opinion in that country. # 
In times of change the young will always 
lead. The vitality of the movement and the 
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surest guarantee of its persistence are 40 be 
found in the fact that it is taken up by those 
who have all the vigour and energy of youth. 
In any case the defects of youth are those which 
time will cure. No wise statesman in any 
country, and least of all in India, wjierc'educa¬ 
tion, which has roused all this movement, is still 
young, and New India, to which the movement 
has given birth, is in its infancy, will venture to 
despise the public opinion which emanates from 
youthful agitators and patriots. For it is these 
men, the striplings of the present generation, 
who are the fathers of the next. 

The attitude of Anglo-Indians in this respect 
is an indication of the unsympathetic relations 
which exist between the two races. Europeans 
in India arc blind to the real and obvious 
meaning of the great changes which are taking 
place before their eyes. They know not the 
machinery which works the change, and they 
see not the change itself. The mercantile com¬ 
munity, immersed in its own affairs, possesses 
neither the leisure nor the inclination to associate 
with the educated class of natives any further 
than may be necessary for the transaction of 
business. Its members acquire the usual pre- 
. judice against natives which seems almost in¬ 
separable from our position in the East, but 
they gain with it no knowledge whatsoever of 
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Indian affairs or of the native character. The 
officers of the army are, with a few exceptions, 
wholly ignorant of all classes of the people 
except the soldiers under their immediate com¬ 
mand. The members of the Civil Service 
and tire other civilian subordinates of Govern¬ 
ment enjoy no doubt a wider perception of the 
social and political revolution, but for the most 
part their experience is confined to outlying 
tracts and provincial towns, and the changes 
effected come therefore comparatively little 
under their observation. They arc deceived 
also by the glamour of their position, and by 
the sycophancy with which they are usually 
pursued by natives, whose first object is naturally 
to stand well with those in power. They are 
predisposed by all their associations, interests, 
and antecedents to deny the possibility of any 
radical change. Even when they are compelled 
to acknowledge the existence of any consider¬ 
able social movement they will generally be 
found to depreciate its significance. Lastly, it 
must be added that the Government itself is 
not in a position to £rasp the true meaning of 
the situation. Far removed in the serene Hima¬ 
layan heights, it is not susceptible to the in¬ 
fluences to which it would be subjected in the. 
great capitals; and it labours under this dis¬ 
advantage, that it is surrounded by advisers 
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whose experience has been gained elsewhere 
than in the metropolis, and otherwise than by 
association with the real leaders of native 
thought 

He would be a bold man who would un¬ 
hesitatingly affirm that the people of India are 
friendly to the British Government. If outward 
manifestations are of any avail there ought to 
be no doubt of the loyalty of the native chiefs 
who, during the recent crisis, offered to place 
their armies at the disposal of Government to 
resist invasion ; of the opulent noblemen of the 
most peaceful province in the Empire, who 
offered to place their wealth and resources in 
the hands of Government for the same purpose; 
of the native Dress, which has been almost 
unanimous in its protestations of loyalty ; and 
of the popular leaders who have set on foot a 
movement for the enlistment of native volunteers 
who desire to serve shoulder to shoulder with 
Englishmen in the defence of their country. 
But I must caution my readers not to be carried 
away unduly by these manifestations. Their 
meaning is different if we*consider the different 
classes from which they come. The native 
chiefs who volunteer to place their soldiers at 
the disposal of Government are wise in doing 
so. They know, in the first place, that their offer 
is not likely to be accepted. They know, also, 
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that the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, 
although repudiated by Parliament and the 
English nation, is still cherished among the 
Indian services, and that the proposal is un¬ 
ceasingly made that their troops should be dis¬ 
banded.* But the maintenance of their own 
armies is to them a point of honour absolutely 
vital to their integrity as independent chiefs. 
They are powerless to protect thcmscl ves. There 
is no judicial authority to which they can 
appeal. There is no public opinion to watch 
their interests. There is no publicity to contest 
the action of a Government which is able to 
decide their fate as it pleases. Their rank and 
honour depend on the pleasure of a British 
Resident at their court, and on the secret and 
irresponsible mandates of a foreign office at 
Simla. If one thing is more certain than an¬ 
other, it is that in the event of a Russian invasion 
one of the first acts of Government would have 
been to disarm the armies of the native states. 
There was practically, therefore, no alternative 
before the chiefs but either to place their troops 
at the disposal of Government or to submit 
to their disbandment. They chose the wiser 
course, and by their action have effectually 
avoided the ignominy, which has been hanging* 
over their heads like the sword of Damocles, of 
disbandment at any future time. They have 
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won the reputation of loyalty. I do not imply 
by these remarks that the native chiefs of India 
are less favourably disposed towards our Govern¬ 
ment than the other natives of the country, and 
that a Russian conquest would not be ; as ab¬ 
horrent to them as it undoubtedly \Vould be to 
the people generally; but I do say that the real 
motive power which induced them to act as 
they did was a keen perception of political 
opportunity, by which they have distinctly 
gained a diplomatic advantage. They have 
risked and could have risked nothing by their 
offer, but they have gained much. 

It is not agreeable to our national vanity to 
acknowledge that the offers of the native princes 
were not primarily actuated by motives compli¬ 
mentary to our rule ; but it is better to recog¬ 
nise the truth, and avoid thereby the grave 
political blunder we should otherwise have fallen 
into. Similarly it is well that we should realise 
in its full measure the undercurrent of bitterness 
and discontent which so widely prevails among 
the members of the educated and English- 
speaking community, and not attach undue im¬ 
portance to the newspaper utterances and other 
expressions of loyalty of which so much has 
'been made. These men also are prudent in 
their generation. I do not doubt the genuine¬ 
ness of their jnanifestations. They are based 
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upon a fervent and wise desire to maintain the 
material basis of existing order in its integrity, 
to avoid premature change, and to preserve the 
status quo until modifications can be introduced 
with greater advantage. The horror of Russian 
invasion is* a sentiment universal among all 
classes. The people of India do not like the 
English dominion, but they do not wish to see 
a change of masters. The educated classes like 
the dominion of England least of all; but the 
educated classes most of all desire that there 
may be no sudden change. They fear lest a 
worse thing should .befall them. They know 
that the abolition of English dominion would 
be accompanied by incalculable disaster. They 
know that if we were voluntary to retire from 
India without guarantee of any kind for peace 
or order, they would instantly be subjugated 
by fierce and unlettered warrior^. They know 
perfectly well that if the English were driven 
out of India by the Russians, an imperial Rus¬ 
sian Government would prove less disinterested 
and philanthropic than an imperial British 
Government. They 'know at least that if the 
Russians were to come to India all the advan¬ 
tages which they have so laboriously acquired 
through English education would be lost. Their* 
knowledge of Russian administration and Rus¬ 
sian policy is very imperfect; and being tainted 
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in every particular by English prejudices which 
they have derived from their English education, 
their dislike and dread of Russia is (with better 
reason, no doubt) even greater than that of 
Anglo-Indians, whose language and style in 
speaking of Russia they imitate. I ‘apprehend, 
therefore, that the expression of their sentiments 
against Russia, and of their desire to support 
and even fight for England in her need, is un¬ 
doubtedly genuine. But it is somewhat exag¬ 
gerated also. Many of the native newspapers 
with shrewd instinct have not failed to perceive 
that no better opportunity, coiild be afforded to 
'them (especially on the appointment of a new 
Governor-General in the country) of writing up 
native loyalty, gnd of thereby vindicating a 
claim to greater confidence and to a larger 
share in the administration. It is impossible to 
admit the loyalty and deny the claim. If the 
Government will take no higher grounds, it will 
perhaps concede something to native aspirations 
in consideration of the loyalty of its native 
subjects. The truth, however, of all the mani¬ 
festations on the part of the educated native 
community is, as I have already indicated, that 
they are evidence not of the zeal of the natives 
ef India in support of our Government, but of 
their anxiety that that Government may not be 
replaced by a worse one. They are signs neither 
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of loyalty nor disloyalty. The use of such 
words as loyalty and disloyalty is meaningless 
when applied to the natives of a dependency 
like India. They are loyal in that they appre¬ 
ciate the advantages of British rule, and are 
grateful td the British Government for the 
benefits which have been conferred on them. 1 
If this constitutes loyalty, they are loyal. They 
do not demand that the British ascendency 
should be subverted. But they are embittered, 
deeply embittered, at their exclusion from 
power, at the deliberate neglect of assurances 
in their favour solemnly made and repeatedly 
renewed, at the contemptuous manner in which 
they are treated by Europeans, and at the in¬ 
solence with which tneir legitimate aspirations 
are spurned and set aside. If it is disloyalty 
to attempt to wring concessions from the Go¬ 
vernment by all fair means within their power, 
they are disloyal. If it is disloyalty, when 
excluded from office themselves, to watch and 

1 This feeling is well expressed by a native writer in the 
columns of the Indian Nation, a paper ably conducted and 
most appropriately designated : ‘ An enlightened administration 
of justice, especially in criminal cases, religious toleration, 
liberty of the press, liberty of holding meetings and petitioning— 
these are rights which we in this country have so easily ac¬ 
quired that we are in danger of undervaluing them. We hav* 
secured by a few strokes of the pen of beneficent legislators, 
advantages which Englishmen have had in their own country to 
buy with their blood ’ , 
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censure, often in no measured terms, the abuses 
of the authority exercised over them by English¬ 
men, they are disloyal. If in the formation of 
public opinion they place themselves in oppo¬ 
sition to the ruling race, and in vindication of 
their own rights criticise freely the* poJicy of 
Lieutenant-Governors and the action of the 
executive and judicial officers of Government, 
then they are disloyal. Rut they are not dis¬ 
loyal if disloyalty consists in the feeling that 
they would wish to see the English Government 
driven from India. That is not the feeling of 
the educated classes, and it is not the feeling of 
the nation. They tolerate the existence of our 
Government as an irrevocable necessity, which 
has done immense service to them in the past, 
but which they are determined to modify uhtil 
it adapts itself to changes which, under its own 
impulse, have Gome into existence outside.its 
constitution. They claim that the Government 
should repose confidence in them, and not 
shrink from raising them to the highest posts 
in civil and military life. They demand real, 
not nominal, equality, a voice in the government 
of their own country, and a career in the public 
service. 

Lord Ripon 1 has well said, ‘ We have been 

1 Speech of Lord Ripon at the banquet given to him at the 
Leeds Liberal Chib early in the present year (1885). 
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turning out year by year and month by month 
from our universities and schools streams of 
men with the best education that the English 
Government could give them. We have been 
throwing open to them English ideas and English 
thoughts, find have awakened in their minds 
many an aspiration, and raised in their hearts 
legitimate ambition. Is it possible to turn round 
on these men and say to them, “ We will not 
give you any opening for those aspirations with 
which we have inspired you ; we will not afford 
you any means for the satisfaction of that ambi¬ 
tion which we have created ” ? ’ Right well 
might Lord Ripon declare that to make such 
an answer to these men seemed to him the 
height of political folly. Right well, too, was 
it to quote the words of Macaulay in the House 
of Commons, when he said, ‘ Are we to keep 
these men submissive ? or do yve think we can 
give them knowledge without awakening ambi¬ 
tion ? or do we mean to awake, ambition and 
provide it with no legitimate vent ? Who will 
answer any one of these questions in the 
affirmative ? Yet one of them must be answered 
in the affirmative by every person who main¬ 
tains that we ought permanently to exclude the 
people of India from high office. I have no 
fears. The path of duty is plainly before us, 
and it is also the path of wisdom, of national 
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prosperity, and of national honour.’ I can, 
indeed, conceive no more ignoble or unworthy 
policy than that a great power like England 
should avowedly continue to govern the Indian 
nations with the deliberate intention of keeping 
them down as they are at present, and,with a 
set purpose of preventing their advance to free¬ 
dom. This was the policy enunciated by Lord 
Ellenborough in his evidence before Parliament 
in 1853. It was re-echoed by the whole Anglo- 
Indian community in their opposition to the 
Ilbcrt Bill in 1883. There is no more dis¬ 
couraging volume of official literature in exist¬ 
ence than that which contains the opinions of 
officers consulted on the provisions of that 
measure. Nothing is more deplorable than the 
unwillingness of the English community in India 
to recognise the signs of the times, and their 
inability to review a position which the march 
of events has rendered no longer tenable. The 
immediate outlook is, therefore, not a bright 
one. Anglo-Indians are almost unanimous in 
their virulent persecution of Lord Ripon, because 
he was able to discern—what they during 
their long residence in the East had failed to 
perceive—the rapid changes that education and 
Western civilisation had brought about among 
the natives of the country, and the irresistible 
political necessity that existed for moulding the 
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policy of Government in accordance with the 
changes made. The members of the Anglo- 
Indian community ha^e shown themselves in¬ 
capable of appreciating these new political 
forces, and their bitterness of dislike towards 
the iftembers of the subject races has been 
aggravated by this incapacity. No help, there- 
iore, is to be expected from them. Even the 
great majority of the officials employed under 
Government arc in complete accord with non¬ 
officials in this respect, and are as directly 
opposed as non-officials can be to giving effect 
to that policy of general sympathy and encou¬ 
ragement of all national and popular aspirations 
with which the late Viceroy of India has per¬ 
manently identified himself. 
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THE INCREASED BITTERNESS OF 
RACE FEELING. 

The remarks contained in the previous chapter 
lead me to further reflections regarding the 
existing relations between Englishmen and the 
natives of India. The subject is a painful one, 
but I cannot avoid it in these pages. I cannot 
say that the relations have ever been of a 
healthy character. Never at any time was there 
any real sympathy between the races, any sign 
of intercommunion, or of blending the two 
nations into one. There has always been a 
sense of dislike. Sir Walter Scott expresses 
the prevailing sentiment of race feeling, fos¬ 
tered by religious prejudice, very neatly in ‘ St. 
Ronan’s Well,’ by the mouth of Captain Mac- 
Turk, where he says, ‘ Py Cot! and I can tell 
you, sir! ... . Cot tamn*! Compare my own 
self with a parcel of black heathen bodies and 
natives that never were in the inner side of 
«. kirk whilst they lived, but go about wor¬ 
shipping sticks and stones, and swinging them¬ 
selves upon bamboos, like peasts, as they are! ’ 
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Even so great a man as Lord Macaulay, with 
his liberal ideas, was not free from violent anti¬ 
native prejudice; and *his false and libellous 
description of the Bengalee character, which 
has tended to influence injuriously the attitude 
of thousands towards the natives, may be said 
to undoubtedly represent the feeling of his 
contemporaries. When such sentiments were 
openly expressed the relations cannot have been 
healthy. But, generally speaking, I gather that 
in olden times the feeling of the ruling race 
towards the subject people was characterised 
by an absence of that bitterness which is now 
its most marked feature. The tone of feeling 
was rather one of lordly superiority and of con¬ 
temptuous indifference. 

Strange as it may seem, the strength of dis¬ 
like—and there is now a growing reciprocity of. 
dislike between the two races—has always been 
greater on the side of the European than on 
that of the native. Those who know the natives 
best will be the first to acknowledge the natural 
affection arid gratefulness of their disposition. 
A native daily newspaper, published in Calcutta, 
the ‘ Indian Mirror,’ contains some observations 
on this subject in a remarkable article entitled 
* Native attachment and gratitude to good, just 
and noble-minded Englishmen,’ from which I 
make the following extract:— 
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It is a practical commentary on the truth and 
justice of the charge brought against natives, that 
they bitterly hate the dominant race as a rule, that 
individual attachment to individual Englishmen should 
be so marked a trait in native character. It is hardly 
possible to travel over any part of India where some 
individual Englishman has not left the ijnpreSs of his 
nand, whether for good or evil, on the locality and its 
people. And it reflects the highest credit and honour 
on the native races that, while the names of the bad 
and oppressive men have almost been forgotten, the 
memory of the good, just, or charitable Englishmen 
has been preserved by tradition in perfect freshness— 
a perpetual testimony to the simplicity, forgiving spirit, 
and gratitude of the Indian character. To hate 
bitterly is not in native nature. The native heart is 
naturally kind, but the kindness becomes warmer 
when the object of it is a member of the dominant 
class. It is not always because we expect any return 
from him, but it is a peculiar feeling with us to be 
anxious to stand well with a race to whom we owe so 
many obligations as a fallen and subject people. If 
those obligations had been unmixed with quite as 
great wrongs, it is our fear that Englishmen might 
have become objects of our idolatry, so enthusiastic is 
our regard and affection for all who really mean to 
confer or have conferred on us any great benefits. 

It seems to me that there is little or no 
exaggeration in these remarks ; and for my own 
.part I must say that I have often been aston¬ 
ished at the ebullitions of native gratitude 
which are so frequently evoked when English 
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officials, who draw the whole of their salaries 
from India, have literally done no more than 
their bare duty by the people of the country in 
whose service they arc employed. The expres¬ 
sion of real sympathy with natives is always, in 
my experience, repaid by a hundredfold degree 
of respect and gratitude. As the ‘Indian 
Mirror ’ again observes in the same article,— 

It is utterly false to say, as has been said, that 
natives hate Englishmen as such. It is quite true 
that they do hate Europeans who miss no opportunity 
to scorn, abuse, and degrade them, or to injure them ; 
but it is equally true that their respect and attach¬ 
ment to such men of Western races as do or mean to 
do them any good is almost unbounded. 

If there is any increase of dislike between 
the two races, I must distinctly place on record 
my conviction that the people of India are not 
responsible for this aggravation of sentiment. 
It is due entirely to the changed circumstances 
in which the ruling race has found itself placed. 

It were, however, idle to deny that* the sym¬ 
pathies of the two nations are less kindly than 
they were in the days of a past generation. 
Formerly English officials, notwithstanding their 
occasional sacrifice of self-respect, did succeed 
in some measure in identifying themselves wit If 
the people. Their devotion to India was not 
diverted into other channels. Their home 
, ’ D 
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became their adopted country. Now things 
are changed ; their successors, regarding their 
functions as disagreeable and temporary, seize 
every opportunity to escape from them by fre¬ 
quent furloughs to Europe, or by retiring as 
soon as possible. A small minority .there is 
who are always wretched while on leave, and 
longing to return to India, with whom the 
desire for sport, or it may be the pursuit of 
wealth, overcomes all considerations. But by 
the majority, assuredly, and in all grades of 
the service, India is detested with a growing 
intensity of dislike which it is impossible to 
exaggerate. With stronger ties attaching them 
to England, and increased iacilitics for visiting 
England, English officials grudge every hour 
of Indian service which keeps them from the 
West, where they have their real home. The 
feeling of impatience of their position, of anxious 
looking forward to the time when they can re¬ 
sign with decency, is on the increase. Their so¬ 
journ in India bears more and more the charac¬ 
ter of an exile, and the exile sighs for home. 
Home yearnings, instinctively right in them¬ 
selves, thus interrupt an active outflow of sym¬ 
pathy for a dark-skinned and subject people. 

The greater number of Europeans who now 
find their way to India is also a reason for their 
greater alienation from tjie natives of the coun- 
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try. When they were few, isolated, and scattered, 
they were constrained by the force of circum¬ 
stances to associate with the men and women 
of the subject race. Now, in proportion as they 
arc able to find companions among their own 
kinsfojk, -they shrink from all avoidable com¬ 
munication with others ; and their ignorance of 
the natives which results therefrom insensibly 
increases the bitterness of race feeling. Even 
the most narrow-minded members of the Anglo- 
Indian community do not dislike the natives 
with whom they are intimately associated, but 
those only with whom they have little or no 
acquaintance. 

Other influences are also at work. The 
official mind is embittered, by memories of 
the mutiny, and the increased worry of adminis¬ 
tering new taxes, and of yielding vastly more 
work under more arduous conditions. The 
abuse of power, which has always been dan¬ 
gerously stimulated by the peculiarities of our 
position, is now restrained by the expression of 
public criticism which has, as it were, sprung 
suddenly into existence, and officials who have 
hitherto been practically irresponsible are irri¬ 
tated by the curtailment of their authority, and 
in many cases by its delegation to local boards 
and committees. It is a common complaint 
that officials nowadays have less consideration 

D2 
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for the feelings of native gentlemen than in 
former times. Fresh from their studies, placed 
almost at once in a position calling for the 
exercise of a statesman’s qualifications, with no 
knowledge of men or the habits of Indian social 
life, often without the smallest amount of tact 
for ruling or leading men, they surrender them¬ 
selves habitually, when in the society of natives, 
to an insolent demeanour of assumed supe¬ 
riority. A young magistrate who can maintain 
the dignity of his office with courtesy and con¬ 
ciliation is always respected ; and in such a 
case it will invariably be found that the admin¬ 
istration of local interests by means of native 
co-operation is a marked success. But in the 
majority of cases-s-and unfortunately they are 
the majority—the proceedings of committees, 
benevolently designed by Government to bring 
together Europeans and natives as much as 
possible for the management of business, arc 
conducted throughout with hectoring language 
and in a bullying tone ; and a native commis¬ 
sioner who ventures to evince any independence 
of character, or to oppose an opinion of the 
chairman, may consider himself lucky if he 
escapes without personal contumely or insult. 
Native gentlemen go away silently ; they rarely 
say what they feel ; they would be horrified at 
anything like a scene, but they think and talk 
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among themselves, and their feelings, we may 
be sure, are the reverse of respectful to our 
vaunted rule. At the same time we find in 
private life an almost universal use of irritating 
expressions in regard to natives, which are not 
the loss bffensive when they proceed from 
persons who hold an official position, and have 
in other respects the outward seeming of Eng¬ 
lish gentlemen. Among women, who are more 
rapidly demoralised than men, the abuse of 
‘ those horrid natives ’ is almost universal. 
Among men, how often do we hear the term 
‘ nigger ’ applied, without any indication of 
anger or intentional contempt, but as though it 
were the proper designation of the people of the 
country! Even with those who are too well- 
informed to use this term, the sentiment that 
prompts its use is not wholly set aside. 

It is a grave symptom that the official body 
has now succumbed as completely as the non¬ 
official to anti-native prejudices. The non¬ 
official community is naturally, instinctively as 
it were, placed in a position of antagonism to 
the people of the soil. This fact is well brought 
out by Mr. John Stuart Mill, who writes, 1 — 

1 Chapter xviii. of ‘ Considerations on Representative (go¬ 
vernment,’ which treats ‘of the government of dependencies 
by a free state' (p. 135 of the People’s Edition, Longmans, 

1865). 
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If there be a fact to which all experience testifies, 
it is that when a country holds another in subjection, 
the individuals of the ruling people who resort to the 
foreign country to make their fortunes are, of all 
others, those who most need to be held under power¬ 
ful restraint. They are always one of the ^chief diffi¬ 
culties of the Government. Armed with the prestige , 
and filled with the scornful overbearingness of the 
conquering nation, they have the feelings inspired by 
absolute power without its sense of responsibility. 
Among a people like that of India, the utmost efforts 
of the public authorities are not enough for the 
effectual protection of the weak against the strong ; 
and of all the strong the European settlers are the 
strongest. Wherever the demoralising effect of the 
situation is not in a most remarkable degree corrected 
by the personal character of the individual, they think 
the people of the country mere dirt under their feet; 
it seems to them monstrous that any rights of the 
natives should stand in the way of their smallest pre¬ 
tensions ; the simplest act of protection to the in¬ 
habitants against ‘any act of power on their part, 
which they may consider useful to their commercial 
objects, they denounce, and sincerely regard as an 
injury. So natural is this state of feeling in a situa¬ 
tion like theirs, that even under the discouragement,' 
which it has hitherto met with from the ruling authori¬ 
ties, it is impossible that more or less of the spirit 
should not perpetually break out. The Government 
itself, free from this spirit, is never able sufficiently to 
keep it down in the young and raw even of its own 
civil and military officers, over whom it has so much 
more control than over the independent residents. 
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In former times the civilian element in India 
was the consistent champion of native rights, 
and the people of the country always felt that 
the members of the Civil Service might be 
relied on to protect them from oppression at 
the hands'of the English settlers. During the 
agitation which accompanied the passing of the 
so-called Black Act fifty years ago, when the 
whole non-official world was banded together to 
prevent what it conceived to be the injustice of 
allowing native judges to exercise civil jurisdic¬ 
tion over British-born subjects, the Civil Service 
as a body remained firm and supported the 
Government. During the indigo disturbances 
a quarter of a century ago the civilians were 
the staunch friends and protectors of the natives 
against the indigo planters, and incurred thereby 
an extraordinary amount of odium and obloquy. 
In those days it was the practice to blackball 
an official at the Bengal Club, whither men 
connected with indigo do most resort, merely 
because he was an official. There was little 
prospect then of the amalgamation of the two 
classes of Europeans, or of any identity of 
interests which would induce them both to com¬ 
bine in a spirit of self-protection against the 
natives. This is a change which it has besn 
reserved for the spread of English education 
among the natives to produce. The natives 
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have now found their voice, and their principal 
demand is, as might have been expected, for a 
larger share in the loaves and fishes of the ad¬ 
ministration. A struggle is thereby generated 
with the official classes, and the sense of rivalry 
thus occasioned has created a morv; effective 
barrier between natives and officials than that 
which has always been felt to exist between 
natives and the non-official community. Both 
classes of Europeans are equally reluctant to 
admit the natives to equality, and the official 
class is especially aggrieved because the natives 
are invading preserves which have hitherto been 
free from any intruder. The time when the 
non-official Europeans formed one party in 
India and the natives another, while the Govern¬ 
ment officials were charged with the function of 
protecting native interests, has passed away, and 
instead thereof, we now see a state of things 
in which the native community exists alone on 
the one side, while both classes of Englishmen, 
official as well as non-official, are united on the 
other. 

This is the result of education, which has 
tended to equalise the races, and the nearer the 
equality the stronger the dislike. The more 
Anglicised a native is, the more he is disliked 
by Englishmen. The sense of jealousy becomes 
greater. Whatever may be professed, Englishmen 
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are ready to encourage the natives who speak 
broken English more than those who speak good 
English ; those who are subject to Hindoo 
prejudices more than those who have renounced 
them ; and generally those who are far removed 
from E/igh'sh habits of thought and life more 
than those who have made a very close approach 
to them. They are more pleased with the 
backward Hindoo than with his advanced com¬ 
patriot, because the former has made no attempt 
to attain equality with themselves. 

This abhorrence of equality rankles in the 
mind of all Anglo-Indians, and especially of 
officials. It is the peculiarity of residence in 
the East to develop sentiments of intolerance 
and race superiority. Nearly all young men, on 
their first arrival in India, are animated by kindly 
feelings towards the natives of the country. 
Their generous instincts recoil from the outward 
manifestations of dislike evinced by the older 
residents, and it is rare to hear them degenerate 
to harsh expressions until after they have be¬ 
come demoralised by bad example and the false 
position in which they are placed. Degeneration, 
however, soon sets in, and few escape it. It is 
painful to observe the habitual and almost 
universal exhibition of race insolence displayed 1 
by our fellow-countrymen as soon as they come 
in contact with a lower scale of civilisation. 
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That intense Anglo-Saxon spirit of self-appro¬ 
bation which is unpleasantly perceptible in 
England itself, and is so often offensive among 
vulgar Englishmen on the Continent, very soon 
becomes rampant in India. Officials in India 
are far from being exempt from that weakness 
of human nature which is tickled by flattery, 
and nourished by servile obsequiousness. * Our 
Oriental subjects have pandered to this weakness, 
and in accordance with the custom of Eastern 
countries practise the profoundest adulation and 
abasement towards those set in authority over 
them. English officials, although they pretend 
to dislike this attitude, are secretly pleased at it, 
and do not hesitate to give open expression to 
their annoyance*at its non-observance. A ci¬ 
vilian has been known to thrash with his whip 
a sepoy on duty who rightly neglected to 
comply with his orders ; another has chastised 
a constable with his own hands for a similar 
omission; others have assaulted respectable 
residents of the country because pn passing a 
European in the road they have not dismounted 
from their horses in token of their inferiority. 
A recent Lieutenant-Governor of a province did 
not consider it unworthy of his dignity to issue 
general orders regarding the character of the 
headdress to be worn by natives in the pre¬ 
sence of their official superiors ; the great shoe 
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question, as it is called, has convulsed official 
society a hundred times. The comparative in. 
dependence of the lads of the rising genera¬ 
tion has excited in countless instances the ire 
of the officials who come in contact with them, 
and a crusade against the turbaned and muslin- 
coated students of Bengal has culminated in 
more than one unjust and ludicrous prosecution 
before a magistrate. It is with the extremcst 
jealousy—notwithstanding their protestations in 
preference of a spirit of independence—that the 
official community has tolerated the omission 
by the natives of the country of any one of the 
extravagant signs of respect and humility to 
which it has hitherto been accustomed. But 
with the wide dissemination of* English educa¬ 
tion and the growth of Western ideas it has been 
compelled to accept a change. 1 Men 1 who 
speak better English than most* Englishmen, 
who read Mill and Comte, Max Muller and 
Maine, who occupy with distinction seats on the 
judicial bench, who administer the affairs of 
native states with many millions of inhabitants, 
who manage cotton mills and conduct the 
boldest operations of commerce, who edit news¬ 
papers in English and correspond on equal 

1 It is a pleasure to me to quote this paragraph from my 
brother’s monograph on ‘India,’ in the English Citizen Series 
(Macmillan, 1883). , 
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terms with the scholars of Europe—these can 
no longer be treated as an inferior breed.’ 
They assert and exercise independence. They 
claim a position of equality with the ruling race. 
They demand to participate to an ever-increas¬ 
ing extent in the administration 6f their own 
affairs. They neglect to salaam to a European 
when they meet him in the street, and they 
do not take off their shoes in his presence. 
Consciously or unconsciously their attitude ex¬ 
cites displeasure, and is characterised by the 
rulers of the country as one of growing inso¬ 
lence. It is a common thing to hear an Eng¬ 
lish civilian now say, ‘ No one can have a 
more kindly feeling towards the natives of the 
country than I ‘have ; I like the people; I like 
the masses ; I like the up-country natives ; but 
I cannot endure the Baboos.’ This puts the 
whole case in-a nutshell. It is the Baboos who 
are the product of English education and civili¬ 
sation. The Indian Civil Service as a body has 
no sympathy whatever with the aspirations of 
the educated portion of^the native community. 
The dislike to the educated natives of India—of 
which the Ilbert Bill agitation was the outward 
and visible symbol—is now shared equally by 
hll classes of Europeans. It is with a feeling of 
shame that I am bound to admit that the oppo¬ 
sition to the Ilbert Bill was headed by members 
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of my own service, and that the unanimity of 
opposition to that measure was as complete 
among civilian magistrates and judges as it was 
among planters, merchants, and members of the 
legal profession. 
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NON-INTERFERENCE AND ECONOMY. 

No more complete type of a bureaucracy 
exists in the world than the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and, like all other bureaucracies, its 
members are incessantly trying to justify their 
own existence by extending the sphere of their 
activity. This excessive State interference is 
now an extreme evil. In former times our pre¬ 
decessors in the administration of the country, 
with more practical sagacity than we possess, 
were always cautious in their interference, and 
instinctively favoured the adoption of Conserva¬ 
tive principles. At the present day, when 
enormous advance has been made in the ex¬ 
pansion of education, in the growth of political 
ideas, and in national development, the dead 
weight of administrative'departments, needlessly 
multiplied, is profoundly prejudicial to real 
progress. Wise statesmanship would rather 
consist in the mere preservation of peace and 
order, and in the encouragement of spontaneous 
tendencies. What is needed is the pervading 
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presence of a spirit of relativity in the Govern¬ 
ment, of a capacity to refrain from unnecessary 
action, of an appreciation of the wide differ¬ 
ences between the East and West, and be¬ 
tween the different parts of India itself, and 
above &11 of a hearty sympathy with the wishes 
and interests of the governed. If these virtues 
are granted to our Indian rulers, we need not 
despair of seeing sound and healthy progress. 
But, unfortunately, these virtues are rare, and 
in their place a spirit is abroad breathing dis¬ 
turbance. Ambitious officials, whose tenure of 
office is short, are consumed with a fatal de¬ 
sire to distinguish themselves by the enforce¬ 
ment of their own ideas, irrespectively of 
the wishes and feelings of the people who are 
affected by them. I look with unconcealed 
misgiving on the restless proposals which are 
now so readily made by the y?ung and irre¬ 
sponsible officials who advise the Government. 
I greatly fear that in our zeal for progress and 
reformation we are drifting into a campaign of 
executive and legislative action, the benefits of 
which are uncertain, vflhile the certain result of 
it will be disturbance and ultimate retrogression. 
We are disturbing everything, and the Ilbcrt 
Bill agitation has thrown a lurid light on our 
intentions, which have been so much praised. 

The experimental introduction of agrarian 
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theories into a country altogether unripe for 
their application, where the existence of an 
aristocratic community is still the material basis 
of order, and the maintenance of an hereditary 
landholding class is the very corner-stone of 
internal political reconstruction, is .evidence of 
profound unfitness to appreciate adequately the 
necessities of the existing situation. Far from 
leading through any healthy channels to the 
settlement of disputes, experiments of this sort 
are calculated to produce nothing but disorder 
by setting up class against class in vain oppo¬ 
sition to one another. The Bengal Tenancy 
Act, which has recently become law, admirably 
framed as it is in many respects, takes no regard 
of the social and political conditions of the 
provinces where it will be in force. The rela¬ 
tionship between zemindar and ryots in Bengal 
is not the simple relationship of landlord and 
tenant. It is not merely that the zemindar 
collects the rents and the ryot pays them. The 
social aspects of the land tenure system of 
Bengal are not those of Ireland, or England, or 
of any country in EurojJfe: The zemindar and 
ryot are as king and people ; they are as mon¬ 
arch and subject. Over most parts of Bengal , 
k cannot be alleged that there are disputes, 
oppression, or poverty. It is true that rights 
are unadjusted, the balance of rent is undeter- 
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mined, the current demand is not fixed, the area 
of cultivation is often unknown; and yet it is 
not the case that the ordinary relations between 
zemindar and ryot are unfriendly. The narrow 
induction drawn by local officials from occasional 
disturbances which come to their notice misleads 
them, and has misled Government into the 
delusion that general disaffection exists. The 
one or two cases of disturbance come promin¬ 
ently to notice; the thousands and thousands 
of instances in which order and contentment 
prevail pass by unobserved. But the existing 
state of things, which is satisfactory because it 
is in accordance with the custom* of the country 
and not objected to by any one, has already been 
gravely unsettled by the interference of zealous 
officials, who, with philanthropic motives no 
doubt, do not hesitate in their ignorant preju¬ 
dice to brand a whole class of tfip community 
as inherently vicious, and who are incapable of 
recognising that the changes which must eventu¬ 
ally take place ought to be allowed to arise 
spontaneously out of the circumstances in 
which the country is placed. The occasional 
agrarian demonstrations to which so much im- 
. portancc has unduly been attached have, for the 
most part, been stirred up by the injudicious - ' 
action of Government officers, countenanced and 
encouraged by Government. It is certain that 

E 
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the comparative degree of peace and prosperity 
which still prevails in the Bengal districts will 
no longer continue after the appearance of the 
revenue officer whom the new law brings into 
existence. The old policy of Government was 
to interfere as little as possible with the .people ; 
and the attempt to reverse this policy will 
merely give rise to great local opposition, ex¬ 
cite disputes, and kindle litigation. All that 
was variable and clastic will, under the new 
procedure, be stereotyped and fixed, and both 
parties will struggle with one another to the 
utmost in the civil courts in order that disputes 
may be decided; which would never have arisen 
if the surveyor’s rod and settlement officer’s 
registers had not galvanised them into life. It 
is difficult to over-estimate the bitterness of 
feeling which our interference will thus provoke. 
The evil will .outweigh any administrative ad¬ 
vantages derived from it, and I venture to think 
that most persons who are competent from their 
experience and knowledge to form an opinion 
on the subject will be found to agree with me 
in this conclusion, that the effect of our present 
legislation, whether it be or be not calculated 
to settle disputes where they already exist, is 
Undoubtedly calculated where they do not to 
call them into existence. 

The present policy .of our Government is 
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equally injudicious in its interference with the 
economical conditions of the country. Those 
conditions vary from one another as widely as 
the petite culture' of France differs from the 
system of large proprietary holdings and farms 
in England.* And yet we insist upon intro¬ 
ducing one nomenclature, to which, like the bed 
of Procrustes, we adapt all tenures, all holdings, 
all systems of settling the Government demand 
of revenue and rent. The words ‘ occupancy 
ryot ’ and ‘ tenure holder ’ have lain like the 
trail of a serpent over all the recent settlement 
proceedings of Bengal. These legislative fic¬ 
tions, which proceed on the assumption that 
what is true of a part of the province must be 
applicable to the whole, arc the source of our 
difficulties. A blind adhesion to theoretic sym¬ 
metry will always lead to practical confusion ; 
and so it has come to pass that the-action of Go¬ 
vernment has occasioned the most widespread 
dissatisfaction and discontent, that in hundreds 
and thousands of cases the Government has 
been plunged into litigation with its own ten¬ 
antry, that the principal officers of the Revenue 
Department have been mobbed by despairing 
•ryots in the streets of Calcutta, and that it has 
become necessary to revise the settlements? 
reduce the assessments, and remit revenue de¬ 
mands which ought nev.er to have been made. 
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To one particular case I may be allowed to 
refer, for it is a case of which I possess a par¬ 
ticular and exceptional knowledge. A contro¬ 
versy has lasted for many years regarding what 
is known as the Noabad settlement of Chitta¬ 
gong. For more than a century orre invariable 
uniform procedure has been followed in regard 
to the assessment of waste lands brought under 
cultivation in this district. During this long 
period the Government has concluded about 
50,000 petty settlements on one consistent prin¬ 
ciple. But that principle has now been com¬ 
pletely reversed, and when I protested against 
the change I was called upon to show that 
Government was in any way pledged to follow 
the old procedure in future settlements. I re¬ 
plied then as I reply now, that I am not con¬ 
cerned to meet this challenge. If it is admitted 
that all these,settlements have been concluded 
on one basis, it does not rest on any one to show 
that future settlements should be conducted on 
the same principle. I claim that there should 
be some continuity in administration, and that 
present and future Governments should show 
some respect for precedent, customs, and rights 
invariably recognised by their predecessors. I. 
deprecate the shifts and changes to which it is 
so often proposed to subject our revenue policy 
as inevitably exercising a most injurious effect 
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upon the people who arc the victims of our 
experiment. Is it to be supposed that such 
changes will play innocuously, so to speak, over 
the heads of the agricultural classes ? This is 
assuredly the only aspect with which true 
statesmanship would concern itself; but by 
our revenue authorities it is too often wholly 
ignored, or buried away in a multitude of 
circular instructions which lead only to the 
increasing harassment of an already overbur¬ 
dened peasantry. 

Even more serious cause for anxiety than 
the arbitrary decisions of a bureaucracy, which 
apparently considers that the vital interests of 
thousands of individuals are to be disposed of 
by means of logic-chopping, is the suppressed 
premise which runs through all our revenue 
policy that the soil of the country does not 
belong to the inhabitants of the country, but to 
Government. There is no great narm in saying 
that the land belongs to ‘ the State ’ when the 
State is only .another name for the people, but 
it is very different when the State is repre¬ 
sented by a small minority of foreigners, who 
disburse nearly one-third of the revenues re¬ 
ceived from the land on the remuneration of 
their own servants, and who have no abiding- 
place on the soil and no stake in the fortunes of 
the country. It is because we Jiave acted on 
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this principle all over India, with the exception 
of the permanently settled districts, that we 
have reduced the agricultural classes to such 
poverty. By vigorously asserting the false 
principle that a party of foreign occupiers who 
choose to call themselves ‘ the St&te have be¬ 
come the proprietors of the actual soil of India, 
we have destroyed all other rights of property 
therein, from the talookdar down to the ryot ; 
we have subverted the entire organisation of the 
village communities ; we have torn up by the 
roots the economical fabric by which the agricul¬ 
tural classes of the country were held together, 
and we have substituted in its place a costly and 
mechanical centralisation. Our Mogul prede¬ 
cessors were content to levy the State demand 
by simple processes which had grown up imper¬ 
ceptibly with the administration, and were sanc¬ 
tioned by immemorial usage. The harshness 
and cruelty of the Mogul tax-gatherers, on which 
we are too prone to dwell, were tempered by 
the contingency of migration, which effectually 
acted as a check upon oppressive landlords. 
The rapacity of Oriental despotism was re¬ 
strained by the self-interest of those who were 
employed on the assessment and collection of* 
the taxes. The old records of our English 
Government are full of evidence that the fixed 
and unbending system.which we introduced in 
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the place of existing arrangements was pro¬ 
foundly disliked by the people. 1 We aimed at 
an impossible perfection and mastery of detail : 
we have succeeded only in creating disturbance. 
It is only in Bengal, which for the most part 
has received the boon of a permanent settle¬ 
ment, that the people are not impoverished, and 
that measures of relief arc not necessary. If, 
so surely as production increases, the Govern¬ 
ment demand be increased also, it is impossible 
to expect that the peasantry will labour for the 
improvement of the land or the extension of 
cultivation. There is no sense of security, which 
alone will attract capital and intelligence to 
agriculture. A bare margin for subsistence 


1 Take by way of illustration the following extract from Dr. 
Buchanan’s Statistical Survey, Book IV., chap, vii,, on the dis¬ 
trict of Dinagepore, which is quoted in the Fifth Report (1812) : 

‘ The natives allege that although they were often squeezed by 
the Mogul officers, and on all occasions were treated with the 
utmost contempt, they preferred suffering these evils to the 
mode that has been adopted of selling their lands when they 
fall into arrears, which is a practice they cannot endure. Be¬ 
sides, bribery went a great way on most occasions, and they 
allege that, bribes included,*they did not actually pay one-half 
of what they do now. ’ 

The subject of land revenue is excellently discussed in its 
general aspect in thechapter on the 1 Land Tax of India,’ which 
has been contributed by Col. Osbom, ‘who has made the con¬ 
dition of the Indian peasantry as affected by British administra¬ 
tion of the land revenue a special study,’ to Major Evans Bell’s 
Life of General Briggs (Chatto & Windus, 1885). 
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alone remains, and the result is that indebted¬ 
ness extends year by year, and that famines recur 
with ever-increasing frequency and severity. 

In a country like India, where almost the 
entire community is agricultural, all questions 
relating to land are of the most'engrossing 
interest to the people, and the attitude of Go¬ 
vernment for good or evil is capable of exer¬ 
cising the most wide-reaching influence. There 
is no sphere in which, during the present period 
of transition, it is more necessary to abstain from 
interference. The most urgent need is the con¬ 
servation of order. To this end we should allow 
free scope to the natural tendencies of the people 
to lean on an aristocracy above them for con¬ 
solidation and guidance ; we should forbear 
from casting about for every opportunity of 
exacting from the cultivators more and more of 
the fruits of their labour, and we should desist 
from fanciful innovations which always imply 
harassment and disturbance. 1 , 

1 I am glad to note the existence of a more healthy tone 
now prevailing in the Agricultural Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. All attempt to lead has at last been given up, 
and the avowed object is now little more than the orderly 
arrangement of agricultural facts, from which the awakened in¬ 
telligence of the native community will in due course derive not 
onty improvements in practical agriculture, but it is to be hoped 
also sound legislation. The Bengal Tenancy Act, whatever 
else it may have been, was the result of ignorance and dis¬ 
orderly investigation. If the Revenue and Agricultural De- 
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But it is not in the direction of land admin¬ 
istration only that I deprecate a restless policy. 
Speaking generally on this subject of State inter¬ 
vention, I will say that the proper procedure is, 
in my opinion, to wait, and in the most con¬ 
servative spirit watch over and foster every 

partment succeeds in laying a foundation of knowledge, and in 
enlisting the sympathy of native gentlemen in the improvement 
of the agricultural classes by assisting them to better knowledge, 
it will not have been constituted in vain. But this, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was not the object of the department when it 
was first organised. 

The following remarks from one of Lord Ripon’s resolutions 
(dated December 8, 18S1) ought never to be forgotten by the 
responsible officers of this department: * The Government of 
India desires to express its conviction that, in dealing with 
agricultural improvement, the earliest ambition of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department should be to secure the active aid of those 
members of the native community who are sincerely interested 
in agriculture. It is, after all, only through and by the native 
community that agricultural improvements can on any important 
scale he effected. Native gentlemen have experience and 
facilities for extending improvements which no official can hope 
to obtain, while in many provinces they have a large amount of 
capital available for investment in agricultural enterprise. They 
are familiar with the usages of the cultivating classes. They 
understand the existing system of Indian agriculture, and they 
are often acquainted with the local reasons which justify prac¬ 
tices that may seem strange and illogical to a European observer. 
They can, therefore, best guide the course of agricultural im¬ 
provement with the least disturbance of existing circumstances, 
and develop the true policy of progress in improving and adding 
to indigenous conditions, without that subversion of ideas and 
methods which is likely to accompany the introduction of 
exotic reforms.’ 
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indigenous effort to right matters, to restore 
life from without, to infuse in this way con¬ 
fidence among the people themselves, and then 
to build up a political order upon existing 
foundations which shall eventually be able to 
stand by itself with increasing stability. These 
remarks are of easy application to particular 
cases, but especially they will apply to the 
local self-government laws which have lately 
been passed by Government. The principle of 
local self-government ought to be extended in 
India gradually, to selected localities first, and 
afterwards to others, but in all cases with per¬ 
fect confidence and in an ungrudging spirit. To 
enforce the principle wholesale in all places, 
and then to impose on it close and intolerable 
restrictions, is to ensure its failure. It will be 
hopeless to expect any real development of local 
self-government if local bodies are subjected to 
check and interference in matters of detail. The 
assistance and support of Government should 
be given, in Lord Ripon’s words, ‘ in the manner 
best calculated to preserve the Commissioners’ 
freedom of action within the limits of their 
attributions, and not to weaken their self-re¬ 
liance.’ These are the principles of local self- 
gevernment, as they were enunciated by their 
sponsors in the Government of India. We 
cannot too loudly join in the' denunciation of a 
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policy- which not only deviates from them, but 
is designed, if we may judge from its outward and 
visible manifestation in special cases, to crush 
every spontaneous formation as it arises, while 
at the same time professing to encourage local 
initiative. * 

Freedom from official tutelage is now es¬ 
sential to the healthy and independent growth 
of the Indian people. This fact cannot be 
enunciated too often or too distinctly. It is the 
more necessary to dwell upon it as, from the 
nature of the case, it is a principle very re¬ 
pugnant to the rising, ambitious, and energetic 
advisers of Government, who, as Lord Elgin 
once remarked in somewhat homely language, 
are ‘ instinctively in favour of a good row.’ At 
the same time, it is no less necessary to insist 
on the sister principle of economy. Decreasing 
activity in all the departmental .bureaus must be 
accompanied by increasing economy in the de¬ 
partmental administration. The administration 
of India by Englishmen has the fatal defect of 
being too expensive. At all times, and espe¬ 
cially since it has been under the Queen’s go¬ 
vernment, India has cost more to govern than 
it yields in revenue. At all times the English 
exchequer in India has been in deficit. At no 
time has it defrayed the full charges of a single 
year out of a single year’s regularly recurring 
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revenue. It is true that a surplus of income 
over expenditure, with sometimes a partial re¬ 
duction of debt, has on one or two rare occa¬ 
sions been claimed ; but these affectations of 
surplus are found on examination to be, like 
Pyrrhic victoiies, more discouraging "thsn dis¬ 
aster itself. Our Indian financiers are fond of 
the old excuse of the spendthrift, who main¬ 
tains that if this and that item were not 
counted his expenditure would not be greater 
than his income. And so at one time famine 
is relied on as the cause of all deficiencies ; at 
another time it is opium; at another it is the 
loss upon exchange; at another time it is the 
exceptional cost which has been incurred on 
building barracks ; at another it is war. 1 We 
cannot,’ said Sir Ashley Eden in 1880, ‘ close 
our eyes to the fact that, if it were not for 
the exceptional'expenditure of the Afghanistan 
war, the financial position of India would be 
excellent; and with this fact before us, I must 
say that the agitation which has been got up in 
England, with the view of stopping expenditure 
on public works, is mischievous and short¬ 
sighted to the last degree.’ As though the 
expenditure which an aggressive foreign policy 
involved could prudently be kept out of the 
accounts of the nation! and as though the 
outlay on so-called reproductive works was not 
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the first among the sources of excessive expen¬ 
diture under which the country labours ! It is 
mainly on this account that the debt has been 
raised during the past twenty-five years from 
90,000,000/. to 162,500,000/., and if guarantees 
and indirect charges are included amounts to 
242,250,000/ The loans, as is well known, are 
raised in England, only about 10 per cent, of 
India stock being held by natives of the coun¬ 
try.’ The interest on this debt constitutes the 
main item of the home charges, which now 
stand at a total of 17,000,000/ sterling, annually 
remitted by the taxpayers of India to English 
creditors. It is from this cause alone that the 
unfavourable exchange weighs so intolerably on 
India. The country is too poor to pay for its 
elaborate railway system and irrigation projects, 
and, being compelled to borrow in England, has 
incurred an ever-accumulating debt at what has 
unfortunate])^ proved to be an ever-increasing 
rate of interest. It is this most serious drain 
on her finances that influenced Mr. Gladstone 

1 The official figures furnished to me at the India Office 
show the estimated amount of Indian rupee debt held by 
natives of India at Rs, 24,64,10,000. The accuracy of these 
figures is very doubtful; it will, I believe, be found that a 
great part of the rupee debt held by natives consists of invest¬ 
ments made by the Court of Waids, which is a departnnAt of 
Government, and of deposits, which are made by native officials 
as security for their gcrod behaviour. 
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when he wrote that ‘ the aspect of Indian finance 
grows gloomier instead of brighter, and brings 
back to the minds of those few who care for 
past or future the declaration of Sir Robert 
Peel, that in the well-being of Indian finance 
British finance had a substantial concern.’ It 
is literally true that the ‘reproductive public 
works’ of India, far from paying their own 
interest, in many cases do not pay for their 
working expenses, and have proved largely 
instrumental in driving the finances of the 
country into their present unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition. If some of the great irrigation works, 
especially in Southern India, have been mag¬ 
nificently successful, it is no less the case that 
irrigation projects have been extended else¬ 
where to tracts of country where they are alto¬ 
gether unnecessary and unsuitable; while the 
interest payable on the cost of their construction 
remains a heavy annual tax on provinces which 
can profit nothing from them. These works 
are too often a source of oppression to the 
people whose lands are irrigated. The rapid 
extension of the railway system all over India 
may be justified by pointing to the immense 
assistance which railway communication affords 
in dealing with famine. But from a purely 
financial point of view it involves an amount of 
outlay which the country is incapable of making 
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remunerative. Even the old-established lines 
which tap the most fertile and productive dis¬ 
tricts, and which connect the most populous 
and wealthy trading cities with the sea-coast, 
yield only a precarious profit. They prosper 
when their ^receipts are swollen by the returns 
from famine or war traffic. There is too much 
reason to believe that they have, by the ob¬ 
struction to drainage which they cause in some 
places, materially injured the general health of 
the population. The new lines now under con¬ 
struction and contemplation, which, if I may 
use the metaphor, break up inferior soil, are 
naturally supported by the local officials, whose 
isolated position is ameliorated by railway ex¬ 
tension, and by engineering authorities for whom 
the railways find employment. The promoters 
of these railways, who most loudly insist on the 
profitable character of their speculations, are 
not, however, really deceived, for they will not 
invest their money without a guarantee from 
Government and other substantial privileges. If 
they believed in their experiments they would 
proceed in them without Government assistance. 
This is the crucial test in all such cases. The as¬ 
surance that railways will develop the resources 
of the country is an altogether insufficient war¬ 
rant for their construction. The proper course 
is to abandon the "project to private enterprise. 
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If intending investors have confidence in their 
own glowing anticipations, they may be left to 
incur responsibility as well as enjoy profits. 
The Government, for its own part, should re¬ 
frain from further railway extension which can¬ 
not be shown to be necessary for the, prevention 
of famine. 

Upon other subjects of expenditure I need 
not repeat what has already been well said by 
others. I need not dwell on the excessive 
military expenditure, which now reaches nearly 
20,000,000/., and enjoys the ‘ melancholy distinc¬ 
tion of being probably the highest except one in 
the world.’ Nor need I linger over the increased 
outlay—in some cases culpably increased—in 
civjl branches of the administration. It is suffi¬ 
cient to remark that there is a tendency towards 
increasing expenditure in all departments. 

To meet this expenditure, which the country 
does not require and the people cannot afford, 
new taxes have to be enforced ; we have been 
doing nothing but devising taxes since the great 
mutiny. The country calls for rest, but we 
insist upon the continuance of an unparalleled 
era of fiscal disquietude. ‘ We have had,’ writes 
a recent Calcutta Reviewer, ‘ in ten years six 
different Stamp Acts ; the second tinkering the 
first, the third repealing both, the fourth repeal¬ 
ing half the third, the fifth repealing the other 
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half, the sixth repealing the fourth, and all these 
six ignoring the previous old one, which had 
done duty for half a century.’ Assessed taxes 
have been seven times recast, and each modifi¬ 
cation has involved a new harassing series of 
assessments* of incomes. The municipal laws 
arc designed to afford innumerable opportunities 
for taxation. The imposition of local cesses is 
rightly or wrongly regarded as a direct breach 
of faith on the part of Government towards the 
most influential section of the native community 
in Bengal. Resettlements and survey, with 
their symbols of oppression, the measuring rod 
and compass ; the irritation of invariable en¬ 
hancement, and of incessant local inquiries for 
land under-assessed, however small ; the realisa¬ 
tion of Government demands by summary pro¬ 
cess and the unbending severity of the sale, 
warrant, and certificate procedures—all these 
arc measures now resorted to with greater fre¬ 
quency than formerly, with greater harshness 
and more persistence. The ryots cry aloud 
for bread, and we have given them a volume of 
new laws to comfort them. The statute-book 
grows exceedingly. From an object of wonder 
• it has become an object of suspicion and dis¬ 
trust. It is vain to appeal to our good inten¬ 
tions. The people judge those intentions by 
what they see of their effect in practice, and find 
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them bad. ‘A feeling of discontent and dis¬ 
satisfaction exists among every class, both 
European and native, on account of the con¬ 
stant increase of taxation which has for years 
been going on. My belief is that the continu¬ 
ance of that feeling is a political 'dagger, the 
magnitude of which can hardly be over-esti¬ 
mated.’ These words of Lord Mayo should be 
engraved on tablets of brass over the council- 
chambers of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Simla, as the speech of the Emperor Claudius 
was engraved at Lugdunum. It is useless to 
affirm that where there is a civilised Government 
you must trust that Government to some extent. 
It is not to the point that, in the opinion of a 
distinguished Lieutenant-Governor, the Govern¬ 
ment is not blameworthy, or indeed that it is ‘ one 
of the fairest Governments in the world.’ The 
one truth is. that we are mistrusted by our 
subject people, and that the natives of India do 
not hesitate to accuse the Government of sys¬ 
tematically abusing its powers. ‘ What next, 
and next ? ’ and ‘ Why and wherefore ? ’ are not 
unreasonable questions to be put by taxpayers ; 
and when the answer vouchsafed is unintelligible 
to the questioner, who has to pay nevertheless, 
isr it surprising that the motives of the tax- 
gatherer should be subjected to suspicion ? 

The Government of India is now at its 
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wits’ end to devise new methods of taxation : 
its resources are admittedly exhausted, and, 
like the spendthrift in private life, it is only 
able to maintain a temporary equilibrium be¬ 
tween revenue and expenditure by raising new 
loans. The* immediate financial outlook is so 
uncertain that the Finance Minister has been 
obliged to confess that he could not approxi¬ 
mately calculate the income required to meet 
the necessary expenditure of Government In¬ 
crease in taxation being, however, impossible, 
the only alternative is retrenchment. The whole 
financial policy of the Government should now 
be wrapped up in this word—retrenchment. 
Retrenchment circulars are indeed issued almost 
as regularly as the yearly budget, but it is a 
half-hearted economy only that is inculcated, 
and in point of fact there has never been any 
appreciable reduction of expenditure. What is 
needed is something more thorough, more radi¬ 
cal in treatment than has yet suggested itself to 
the Government at Simla. It is not the abolition 
or reduction of a few ministerial officers, or the 
substitution of a cheaper and inferior stationery 
for that before in use, or even the general sus¬ 
pension of all unnecessary .public works, or the 
introduction of a few native gentlemen info 
subordinate judicial offices that had previously 
been held by the sons and nephews of members 
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of the Civil Service—it is not by temporising 
arrangements of this sort that we can meet the 
urgency of so great a crisis. We must be pre¬ 
pared to face a complete change of policy—not 
only to practise cheeseparing in details, and to 
put down nepotism and jobbery in* high places, 
but to reorganise our whole method of Govern¬ 
ment upon a new and cheaper basis. The cost 
of British officers is too great; their salaries are 
too high ; and the blessings of European civilisa¬ 
tion that they introduce arc luxuries beyond the 
means of the people. India can no more afford 
the privilege of being governed by foreigners, 
can no more pay for her gigantic system of 
railways, her palatial barracks and other public 
buildings, than English farmers can afford to 
plough with racehorses, or the Indian ryot with 
elephants. The only remedy is to replace 
European by native administration. It is in¬ 
cumbent on the Government, if it is really 
serious in its economical professions, to place 
the internal administration of the country more 
and more in the hands of natives. 
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The key-note of internal reform is the gradual 
substitution of native for European official 
agency. This is the one end towards which 
the educated natives are concentrating their 
efforts ; the concession of this demand is the 
only way by which we can make any pretence 
of satisfying even the most moderate of their 
legitimate aspirations. It is the first and most 
pressing duty the Government is called on to 
discharge. 

It is necessary as an econQmic measure. 
But it is necessary also on higher grounds than 
those of economy. I, indeed, am not a man to 
depreciate the administrative qualities of my 
own countrymen. In the words of Lord Lytton, 
I may say that ‘ I speak of what I know by 
my own experience, and have seen with my 
own eyes. No body of men in the world ever 
conferred more splendid benefits upon any 
community.’ I have seen too much, been too 
long brought into* contact with the admirable 
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work done by my predecessors and colleagues 
to feel any doubt of the energy, probity, and 
sincerity of our young English magistrates, 
or of the zeal with which they devote them¬ 
selves to the public service. I do not suppose 
that, with all their natural and acquired advan¬ 
tages, the natives of the country will off-hand 
administer their own affairs as efficiently as 
they are now administered by Englishmen. 
This is a point on which I desire to avoid mis¬ 
construction. So far as I know, no equality is 
claimed. But from the essential circumstances 
of the case, due to the constitution of a foreign 
government and alien administration, the British 
officials labour under disqualifications for which 
the general excellence of their work can afford 
no compensation. The members of the Civil 
Service, when very young and very ignorant of 
the language, are vested with magisterial powers 
beyond comparison greater than those possessed 
by corresponding functionaries under any civil¬ 
ised Government, and being uncontrolled by 
public opinion, and with little public experience, 
they are liable to be in some measure inclined 
towards undue severity. Their faults are for 
the most part the faults of youth. There is, 
however, no reason why in India, more than in 
any other part of the world, important judicial 
and executive functions should be discharged 
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by persons of unripe age, and it is an obvious 
reflection in favour of the employment of the 
natives of the country that they can be vested 
with the appropriate powers when age and 
experience may be accepted as a guarantee for 
the preper .exercise of authority. 1 It is appar¬ 
ent, also’, that while natives of mature age will 
work for less pay than youthful Europeans, 
their knowledge of the language and customs of 
the country gives them in other respects an 
immense advantage. Natives do not require to 
take long furloughs to Europe to recruit their 
strength ; their thoughts are not unceasingly 
distracted by interests and associations wholly 
foreign to their country and the work in hand ; 
they have, of necessity, a more perfect insight 
into the character and conduct of the people. 
However great the merits of European officers 

1 It is a marked defect under our present administration, 
that natives also are now vested with magisterial powers at 
too early an age. Considerations of climate render it necessary 
that Englishmen should go to India while they are very young ; 
but there is no reason whatever why natives of the country 
should be made magistrates at the unripe age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two years. Yet this is almost invariably done, and 
there is actually a rule that no native shall be eligible for the 
appointment of deputy or assistant magistrate if he is above the 
age of twenty-five years. In this respect the.Indian (lovern- 
ment is blinded by the example of the Civil Service, forgetful 
of the fact that that service is an organisation of foreigners,'*and 
that the deficiencies of that organisation should be corrected, 
not copied, when foreigners are not concerned. 
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may be, they can never be so great as to counter¬ 
balance advantages like these. 1 The superiority 
of the natives of the country in administering 
law and justice to their own people is, indeed, 
a fact that cannot be seriously disputed. The 
intellectual attainments and high moral > virtues 
of Dwarkanath Mitter sufficiently vindicate the 
competence of natives to exercise the most re¬ 
sponsible judicial functions. He sat for many 
years upon the Bench of the High Court of 
Judicature in Bengal. Other native gentlemen 

1 ‘ Few worse Governments can be devised than one in 
which the governors are launched into office at an immature 
age ; and when years and practice have refined their judgment 
and qualified them for their task, they make way for others to 
renew the same process—make their mistakes, learn wisdom 
and spend the wisdom acquired in an idle and objectless exist¬ 
ence in another sphere, or, in the best contingency, not in the 
service of those at whose expense they have acquired it. The 
constant change of governors and their unripeness are ever- 
recurring topics of remark in the discussions on our Govern¬ 
ment ; and X find the judgment of an acute and not unfriendly 
native statesman is to the effect that fn the inability to settle in 
India lies the most insuperable objection to our rule. 

‘lie (Sir Salar Jung) thought, speaking of the great ani¬ 
mosity against us, that the answer might partly be found in 
this—viz. 1 ‘ that none of our predecessors ever were so utterly 
foreign to the country as we are ; that with all their faults they 
settled among and amalgamated themselves with the people, 
which we, with all our virtues, could never do. This he seems 
to think is the most insuperable of all the objections against 
our‘rule. ” ’ (East Indian Systems of Government, p. 73.) - 
Quoted from Dr. Congreve’s pamphlet on India, published in. 
1857 and reprinted in 1872. 
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might also be mentioned, who before and after 
him have occupied the same post and acquitted 
themselves with credit. At the same time the 
judicial appointments in the lower grades of the 
service are already filled by natives, and there is 
abunefant testimony to show that they discharge 
their duties with integrity and ability. No 
authority on this subject could be higher than 
that of the late Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Selborne, who on a recent occasion spoke as 
follows 1 from his place in Parliament:— 

My lords, for some years I practised in Indian 
cases before the Judicial Committee of^the Privy 
Council, and during those years there were few cases 
of any imperial importance in which I was not con¬ 
cerned. I had considerable opportunities of observ¬ 
ing the manner in which, in civil cases, the native 
judges did their duty, and I have no hesitation in 
saying—and I know this was also the opinion of the 
Judges during that time—that the judgments of the 
native judges bore most favourable comparison, as a 
general rule, with the judgments of the English judges. 
I should be sorry to say anything in disparagement of 
English judges, who, as a class, are most anxious 
carefully to discharge their duty ; but I repeat that I 
have no hesitation in saying that in every instance, in 
respect of integrity, of learning, of knowledge, of the 
soundness and satisfactory character of the judgments 
arrived at, the native judgments were quite as good 
as those of English judges. 

'As reported*in the Times, April 10, 1883. 
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In the highest departments of the judicial 
service, as well as in the lowest, the employment 
of natives is admitted to be a successful experi¬ 
ment. The principle, therefore, for which I 
contend has already been accepted : yet if any 
proposal be made to go further, .to Appoint 
natives to the higher executive as well as to 
judicial offices, to appoint native magistrates 
and collectors as well as native civil judges, it 
is greeted with an outcry of disapprobation. 
When recommendations are made for appoint¬ 
ing natives to judicial posts, there seems to be 
an idea underlying the proposal that this branch 
of the service chiefly demands those intellectual 
qualities in which natives excel ; whereas the 
executive branch demands qualities other than 
intellectual, such as energy, decision, self-reli¬ 
ance, power of combination and organisation, of 
managing men, and so forth, which are deemed 
to be qualities as yet imperfectly developed in 
natives. Therefore it seems to be thought better 
to refrain from placing natives in the higher class 
of executive posts, which, according to this view, 
ought to be reserved almost exclusively for 
Europeans. This is a fair statement of the 
argument of persons opposed to any reform in 
tha present system. The natives are assumed 
to be unfit to have charge of districts ; it is 
convenient to assume that all Englishmen are 
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cool and wise in danger, while no natives are 
so, and that consequently only Englishmen and 
no natives are competent to be trusted with in¬ 
dependent charge. By a process of the grossest 
self-adulation we persuade ourselves to believe 
that natives are only useful as ministerial ser¬ 
vants, but that the work of a district, if it is to 
be done at all, demands the supervision of an 
English officer. The truth, however, is that the 
natives, as of course they must be, are the back¬ 
bone of our administration. The burden and 
heat of the day are already borne by native 
subordinates, and in the event (as occasionally 
must be the case) of an incompetent European 
being in charge of a district, the whole of the work 
is done by his native deputies and clerks. 

It is, moreover, expedient that the accession 
of native officials to the ranks of the executive 
service should be encouraged, even at the cost of 
some temporary inefficiency of administration. 
Lord Ripon justly urges on behalf of his own 
scheme of local self-government, that it will be 
an instrument of political education. 1 And it 

1 Paragraph 5 of a resolution published by the Government 
of India in May 1882 observes : ‘ At the outset the Governor- 
General in Council must explain that in advocating an exten¬ 
sion of local self-government, and the adoption of this priiipijde 
in the management of many local affairs, he does not suppose 
that the work will be, in the first instance, better done than 
if it remained in the sole hands of the Government disUict 
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maybe as truly said, that if we desire to eventually 
establish ah independent government, we can 
only do so by training the people to a sense of 
self-help and self-reliance through familiarity 
with the details of executive work. 

It may be added that as the judicial func¬ 
tions are superior to magisterial duties, so it is 
important that the powers of the magistrate 
should be entrusted to natives before those of 
the judge. I am careful to affirm the necessity 
of keeping for a time in our own hands the 
power of check and control, revision and appeal ; 
but there is no corresponding reason why all 
the real business of administration should be 
retained. On the contrary, it is desirable that, 
during the temporary period of transition upon 
which we are now fairly launched, the English 
Government should at every possible oppor- 


officers. It is not primarily with a view to improvement in 
administration that this measure is put forward and supported ; 
it is chiefly desirable as an instrument of popular political 
education. His Excellency in Council has himself no doubt 
that, as local knowledge and interest are brought to bear more 
fully upon local administration, improved efficiency will in fact 
follow. But at starting there will doubtless be many failures 
calculated to discourage exaggerated hopes, and even in some 
cases to cast apparent discredit upon the principle of self- 
government itself.’ 

I'hese remarks have been sneered at as sentimental and ill- 
judged rhetoric ; they seem to me to be the utterance of sound 
statesmanship. 
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tunity invest the native officials with executive 
duties, and so educate them onwards' until they 
are able to undertake higher responsibilities. 
The gradual withdrawal of our interference in 
Indian affairs should rather be marked by our 
systematic* resignation of executive functions 
than by the relinquishment of judicial appoint¬ 
ments which carry with them the right of appel¬ 
late and rcvisional jurisdiction. 

A worldly-wise policy would also induce the 
Government to entrust executive duties to native 
hands. The existing system of administration 
presents the somewhat anomalous appearance 
of executive work done by officials of the ruling 
race, while the natives of the country sit in 
judgment on the work so done, and naturally 
subject it to free and often hostile criticism. 
Great friction is occasionally caused by the 
exercise of this right of criticism ; and although 
on the whole its influence is beneficial, it cannot 
be denied that it is one of the means by which 
a raw is kept up between European officialism 
and the native public. How obvious seems the 
suggestion to transfer the duties which excite 
so much animadversion from Europeans to 
natives, and to leave the native press to sit as 
a tribunal over the official peccadilloes, not of 
Europeans, but of its own countrymen ! 

This aspect of the case is well considered in 
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a pamphlet 1 recently published in Calcutta. 
The author of this pamphlet, with whom I am 
in almost entire accord, writes thus :— 

The Indian community, in tastes, in interests, in 
intellectual attainments, in desire for progress, is 
broken up into countless divisions and subdivisions ; 
and as soon as its members are entrusted with the 
powers and responsibilities of administration, all these 
diversities and rivalries at once come to the surface. 
Politically the true role of Englishmen in the India of 
the future should be that of arbitrators between rival 
sections and interests of the native community—a 
role which by their natural qualities they are well 
qualified to discharge. Who that has any experience 
of dealing with native gentlemen charged with ad¬ 
ministrative functions has not seen numerous occasions 
|On which the opinions of one or two Europeans pre¬ 
sent are eagerly sought for, and allowed to turn the 
scale at once between contending parties ? As the 
natives of India gain a larger and larger share in the 
administrative work of the country, the fire of criticism, 
which is now concentrated on the European func¬ 
tionaries, will be directed against one another, and 
they will fall into groups and parties as numerous as 
are the separate interests involved, all of which may, 
if wisely handled, be permeated by a common devo¬ 
tion to a common country. 

Repress educated natives, distrust them, let them, 
see that the policy of India for the Indians and of 
training them to administer their own country is a 

1 Ought Natives to be welcomed as Volunteers? By ‘Trust 
and Fear not.’ Calcutta ; Thacker Spink, 1885. 
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fiction, and ypu weld them all into one solid phalanx, 
united by the common bond of despair and hatred 
towards Europeans. Can any policy be more insen¬ 
sate than this? But open the door to their ambitions, 
and you at once let in all the emulations, class in¬ 
terests, sectional friction, which, if not in themselves 
good, are at !my rate a necessary element in a healthy 
state of society, and instead of a solid phalanx you 
have a crowd of aspirants competing with one another 
under conditions which the Government will pre¬ 
scribe, and in a race of which it will be the umpire 
and the distributor of the prizes. 

These excellent observations afford, I con¬ 
ceive, the strongest common-sense argument 
in favour of the delegation of executive and 
administrative power to natives. It is necessary 
to do so on grounds of economy, it is necessary 
as a concession to the reasonable and natural 
aspirations of the natives of the country, and it 
is no less necessary from a common-sense point 
of view in furtherance of a wise and harmonious 
administration. 

In any case the Indian Civil Service as at 
present constituted is doomed. It is a fine old 
service, and has enrolled within its ranks men 
of whom the mother country may well be proud. 
An appointment in that service implies a position 
of trust and influence, the exercise of power jmd 
responsibility, a capacity for good or evil, which 
are altogether beyond the range of ordinary 
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mortals in work-day life. It is a service or¬ 
ganised with consummate skill by our early 
administrators, and especially by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, who may be said to have placed it upon 
its present footing. The arrangement of districts 
with a population of from one to three million 
of inhabitants, and an area of from two thousand 
to ten thousand square miles, over which a single 
officer presides ; in whom all authority is cen¬ 
tralised ; by whom the working of all depart¬ 
ments is controlled and brought to a common 
action ; to whom the civil surgeon, the district 
superintendent of police, the engineer, and a 
large staff of assistants and deputies exercising 
magisterial, executive, and revenue functions, 
arc all carefully subordinated with almost mar¬ 
tial precision ; who is himself the hand and eye 
of Government; upon whose resource, efficiency, 
and presence of mind may often depend the 
happiness of multitudes of human beings— 
this is indeed a vigorous and effective adminis¬ 
trative conception, a monument to the organising 
ability of those who devised it. It is, however, 
an organisation suited only to a Government of 
foreigners, to an administration both alien and 
autocratic. Any Government which is at the 
same time popular and national must find ex¬ 
pression in a form of administration more repre¬ 
sentative and less concentrated in individuals. 
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Representation, in the English sense of election 
by vote, is not so much what is wanted as the 
selection of representative members of the com¬ 
munity, who will possess the highest possible 
qualifications for the discharge of local duties. 
The schema of local self-government adopted 
by Lord Ripon does not altogether meet the 
requirements now called for. It rests upon an 
elective basis, and is vitiated by the chief cause 
of the imperfection of popular local institutions, 
the low calibre of the men by whom affairs are 
carried on. The success of the scheme will 
depend very largely upon the caution and 
prudence with which it is introduced. But, not¬ 
withstanding its defects, it is a decided step 
in the right direction of delegating the ad¬ 
ministration of local affairs to local bodies, 
who, however inferior they may be to the 
district officers in knowledge of the principles 
of administration, have the compensating ad¬ 
vantage of a far more direct interest in the 
result. In the natural course of things the 
local administration will be chosen from the 
permanent residents of the locality. The con¬ 
stant habit of transfers and changes which is 
the bane of the present form of administration 
will cease. The interests of efficiency atid 
economy will alike be served by the appoint¬ 
ment of natives on ’the spot to perform functions 

G 
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for which we now import foreigners from Europe, 
and natives brought from every other part of 
the country than that in which they are to be 
employed. 

The people of India possess an instinctive 
capacity for local self-government, which cen¬ 
turies of misrule have not eradicated. The 
inhabitants of an Indian village under their own 
princes formed a sort of petty republic, the 
affairs of which were managed by hereditary 
officers, any unfit person being set aside by 
popular judgment in favour of a more acceptable 
member of his family. It is by reason of the 
British administration only that the popular 
authority of the village headman has been 
sapped, that the responsibility of the village 
accountant and record keeper has been de¬ 
stroyed, and the judicial powers of the Punchayut, 
or Committee of Five, subverted. A costly and 
mechanical centralisation took the place of a 
system of local self-government and local arbi¬ 
tration. The old order can of course never be 
restored in its integrity, but the development 
of local institutions which Lord Ripon’s policy 
contemplates is designed to reconcile, if possible, 
the traditional forms of native authority with 
the wants of a modern civilisation. The ad¬ 
ministration is to be localised, and the trading, 
manufacturing, and banking classes, no less than 
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the agricultural, are to be again endowed with 
corporate life. 

As it is the development of local independ¬ 
ence and self-government which more than 
anything else has given stability to the political 
institut'ionsof England, so it is by a system of 
localised administration that we may hope for 
improvement and stability in the political insti¬ 
tutions of India. We have sown throughout 
the Empire the seeds of representative govern¬ 
ment, and it remains to foster their growth. 
But it is not only local self-government that 
must be encouraged. As intelligence spreads, the 
Councils which assist the Lieutenant-Governors 
of provinces, and no less the Supreme Council, 
must change from a consultative to a represen¬ 
tative character. The constitution of these 
Councils has lately attracted much attention in 
the native press, and I sincerely trust that 
public opinion will not cease to express itself on 
the subject until some radical and thorough 
reform has been effected. It is not too much 
to say that the present constitution of the 
Legislative Councils is the merest farce. Not 
only do officials predominate to an extent which 
absolutely precludes the possibility of any inde¬ 
pendent action, but these officials consist almost 
entirely of individuals who, from the very posi¬ 
tion they hold, are* unable to display any per- 
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sonal independence. The present native mem¬ 
bers of the Councils are little more than puppets. 
A native deputy magistrate is not inclined to 
offer advice unacceptable to a Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor to whom he owes the honour of his appoint¬ 
ment, and on whom he depends for bis pfospects 
in the service. The excellent and faithful agents 
of the rich and powerful zemindars, who now 
enjoy a seat in the Bengal Council, would as soon 
bite off their own tongues as place themselves in 
opposition to Sir Rivers Thompson. No blame 
to them. They act in accordance with the 
antecedents of their own order, and of their 
fellow-countrymen of the old style. The very 
essence of their creed is subservience to authority. 
Is there one among their friends and associates 
who would justify their action if they were to 
place themselves in opposition ? The real 
leaders of the country find no voice in the coun¬ 
cils of Government, which is either ignorant of 
their existence, or, if it knows of them, is scrupu¬ 
lously careful to offer them no official recognition. 
Even if the Lieutenant-Governor were to take 
trouble and endeavour to nominate for his 
Council one or two Bengalee gentlemen who 
really do represent the intelligence and thought 
of«the country, it is very doubtful whether the 
experiment would altogether succeed. How 
can it be expected that a' mere nomirfee of 
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Government will continue to prove independent ? 
The only chance of obtaining the ablest and 
most independent members of the native com¬ 
munity as members of Council is by the organi¬ 
sation of some system by which the leaders of 
the people‘will be able to elect among them¬ 
selves a fitting representative. The system of 
nomination must now be practically superseded 
by that of representation. That is the only 
efficacious remedy. It has already been tried 
with conspicuous success in the selection of 
members of the Legislative Council of the Su¬ 
preme Government. The successful start which 
has there been made is evidence of the feasibility 
of extending the principle of representation to 
the Local Councils. The late lamented Baboo 
Kisto Das Pal, and his successor, Baboo Peary 
Mohun Mookherjee, have worthily represented 
the landholders of Bengal, and there could be no 
more fitting representative of the best members 
of his own class than Mr. Gibbon. 

It is useless at present considering details ; 
but it is reasonable that the Government should 
still be allowed to nominate a proportion—say 
one third—of the members of the Council. If 
the number of the members of a Legislative 
Council were fixed at thirty, there would tfien 
be twenty members left to be chosen by the 
people from among themselves. In such a 
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representation the metropolis of the province 
should receive at least five members. There is 
no capital in the world which wields a greater 
influence in the country than Calcutta does, 
and yet Calcutta is at present not represented 
by a single member in the Couhcil, of its 
own province. The Universities should return 
their own separate members. For the rest, the 
provinces might be lumped together by dis¬ 
tricts, and each circle might then return two, 
three, or four members, in proportion to its im¬ 
portance, to be elected by the members of the 
District and Municipal Boards within the local 
area concerned. 

If the will exists, there need be no difficulty 
in the settlement of details. What is wanted is 
to ensure the adequate and proper representation 
of the educated portion of the community. At 
the same time, when the constitution of the 
Councils is thus changed, their functions also 
should be modified to some extent. A repre¬ 
sentative Council ought to be able to exercise 
some check on the executive administration, 
and in order to secure this object the right of 
interpellation and of calling for papers ought to 
be allowed. The right of exercising some 
financial control must also be admitted. Vast 
sums of money are now annually spent—I had 
almost said wasted—on, enterprises which ex- 
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clusively affect the interests of the people of 
the country, but in regard to which the people 
arc altogether unrepresented. It is essential 
that such expenditure should not be incurred 
without subjecting the estimates and also the 
need of .th^ work to intelligent public criticism. 
Lastly, it may be added that the success of the 
local District Boards is dependent on the com¬ 
pleteness and efficiency with which they are 
themselves represented in the Councils of Go¬ 
vernment. A protection of this character is 
absolutely necessary in the face of the inter¬ 
ference with which they will otherwise be con¬ 
stantly visited by the local officials who arc 
at present vested with a most dangerous 
authority in this respect. It is only when the 
native element in the Provincial Councils is 
endowed with political independence that the 
freedom and dignity of the Local Boards will 
be adequately secured. Responsibility will then 
be fixed more and more on individuals, and the 
scandal of personal nepotism and jobbery will 
be diminished. It is quite as important a 
matter to establish these principles as it is to 
ensure that the constitution of the Councils 
shall be reorganised on a sound and healthy 
representative basis. 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND; AND 
THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

It should be a source of unfeigned satisfac¬ 
tion to persons interested in India that closer 
attention is now given in England to Indian 
affairs. This closer attention exercises a valu¬ 
able influence: our own moral sense is awakened 
by increased knowledge ; more adequate know¬ 
ledge of actual facts is accompanied by a livelier 
consciousness of deficiency and of increased re¬ 
sponsibility. On the other hand, our Indian fel¬ 
low-subjects are clear gainers from the stimulus 
which their rulers receive from the beneficial 
action of public opinion in Europe. 

I am not disposed to overrate the value of 
such influence, and I am free to admit that the 
most active manifestations of English opinion 
have often been actuated by race animosity. 
But even in such cases I do say that English 
opinion is able to exercise a beneficial influence 
in Comparison with Anglo-Indian opinion in 
India. It finds utterance in more moderate 
and decorous language. , No vulgar abuse of ( 
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natives , 1 such as lately has swept over Bengal, 
would be tolerated in any newspapers or public 
meetings in this country. Distance from the 
scene enables men to judge of events with less 
excitement and irritability. It is not long also 
before *the •inevitable reaction follows. Every 

1 In older that my English readers may he able to form 
some idea of the language which Anglo-Indian journals are not 
ashamed to use, I give below an extract from the Bengal Times, 
which appeared in June 1885, long after the excitement which 
accompanied the Ilbert Bill agitation may be supposed to have 
died out:— 

‘ Baboo Lai Mohun Ghosh has decided to accept the invi¬ 
tation of the Deptford 400 to become the Liberal candidate 
for the representation of their new borough. It is not too 
much to say that this rabid worthless mob of four hundred is 
more fit for the inside of a lunatic asylum than for catering for 
the political well-being of our native land. If a Bengalee Baboo 
can enter Parliament, it will soon become a favourite resort for 
Aryans. In an insensate idiotic thirst for novelty, where will 
an English mob stop? Could a chimpanzee be trained to 
stand for a borough, doubtless he would be found to have an 
excellent chance with a county constituency. And perhaps a 
chimpanzee would be a cleverer animal than this Ghosh Baboo, 
whose publicly uttered sentiments in Dacca obtained for him 
the distinguishing title of polecat. Thank Heaven, four hund red 
do not represent, an English constituency, and the Baboo may 
find to his cost that at the last moment the English nationality 
has revived. In such a case his insolence and presumption in 
seeking a seat in Parliament would be fitly rewarded by an in¬ 
furiate crowd of roughs. We would effectually dispose of every 
Bengalee scoundrel who dared to aspire to an Englishwoman 
for a wife; while any Englishwoman who married a native 
should, in our opinion, be publicly exhibited as a shameless 
abandoned woman, a reproach to her sex, and a disgrace to her 
nation. ’ 
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year there is an addition to the number of 
authorities who avow doctrines which were for¬ 
merly condemned as unpatriotic and unreason¬ 
able, and who in their appeal to a higher tribunal 
than national self-love are gradually leavening 
the tone of public opinion by their persistent 
enthusiasm, and profoundly modifying existing 
conceptions. 

Some of the best books about India have 
been written by men who have no official con¬ 
cern with the country, who have perhaps never 
even visited it, and who derive all their know¬ 
ledge of it from indirect sources. Such books 
will often contain more valuable reflections on 
the nature of our administration of India, on 
the constitution of our Empire, on the effects 
of our rule, and on the dangers (external and 
internal) which may befall it; and they offer 
also more valuable suggestions in regard to the 
future of India than are usually to be found in 
similar books put forth by Indian officials of 
the widest experience. There is an advantage 
in being untrammelled by official antecedents. 
The opinions of those who have passed long 
years of service in India are unconsciously 
weighed down and narrowed by a bias derived 
from their whole life and environment. Many 
admirable books about India have, indeed, been 
written by Anglo-Indians, bfficials and non- 
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officials ; but it happens that the tendency of 
officials is to exalt unduly the excellence of the 
work on which they have been themselves 
engaged, and so err on the side of excessive 
self-laudation. It results from this unfortunate 
but natural* tendency, that it is necessary to 
make a wide allowance for the optimistic cha¬ 
racter of most Anglo-Indian writers, and the 
higher the official rank of the authority the 
more sure is he to be an apologist, or perhaps 
biographer, of his own administration, and the 
more needful it is to discount his conclusions. 
The exceptions of such men as Lobb and 
Geddes, who died before they could accomplish 
their work, or of Major Evans-Bell, or Mr. 
Hume, or Colonel Osborn, who, in their retire¬ 
ment, devote their unflagging energies to the 
true interests of India, do not affect the general 
truth of my statement. The fact remains that 
it is not in the volumes annually published 
by Anglo-Indian administrators or missionaries 
that we may look for any glimmer of insight 
into that utter derangement of economical and 
social conditions which our conquest has 
wrought, and which is the chief cause of the 
pauperisation of the people. Nor is it likely 
that in these volumes we shall find any pereep- 
tion of the deteriorating effect wrought upon 
^both conquerors and conquered by the anoma- 
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lous relations existing between them. These 
are elements of cardinal importance in con¬ 
sidering whether, on the whole, our presence in 
India has been for good or for evil. And yet 
their very existence is commonly ignored in the 
writings of official apologists. Thfc pessimist 
writers who have the courage and ability to 
express their opinions discharge, therefore, a 
useful function, which will continue to be neces¬ 
sary so long as officials like Mr. Justice Stephen 
and Sir Lepel Griffin continue to maintain that 
our Indian government is the most beneficent, 
most perfect, and most unalterable that can be 
imagined. But the work of Mr. Hyndman, Mr. 
Keay, or Mr. Connell is at the best but critical 
only ; it may wither and destroy, but it does 
not replace. The real need of India is recon¬ 
struction ; and it is the special value of such 
utterances as those of Osborn, Caird, and 
Blunt—and particularly of Dr. Congreve’s 
pamphlet on India, and the treatise on India 
in the ‘ English Citizen ’ series , 1 both written 
by gentlemen who have no personal know¬ 
ledge of India—that being composed with¬ 
out prejudice, and with an adequate knowledge 
of the facts of the case, they fall neither into 
the*- Scylla of pessimism nor the more awful 

1 Colonies and Dependencies, Part I., India, by J. S. Cotton 
(Macmillan, 1883). 
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Charybdis of bombast, and lead directly to the 
formation of administrative principles on which 
a reconstructive policy can be based. 

I haive mentioned the names of Messrs. 
Hyndman and Keay, and I do so with respect, 
although I sannot agree in all their conclusions. 
Mr. Connell’s writings on Indian railways are 
more valuable than those of the men with 
whose names I have associated his. Sir James 
Caird’s book is full of useful and practical sug¬ 
gestions. The recent articles of Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt in the ‘ Fortnightly Review ’ are 
conspicuous illustrations of keen insight into 
the real relations between England and India. 
The outburst of indignation they excited among 
Anglo-Indians is an instructive contrast to the 
impression they created among the native com¬ 
munity, which was briefly one of mingled sur¬ 
prise and gratification that an Englishman who 
had travelled in India should have been able so 
thoroughly to understand and represent things 
as they exist. The late Mr. Fawcett, whose 
premature death all India mourns, devoted the 
whole of his great influence to the interests of 
India in this country. I may cite names even 
greater than these. Edmund Burke will always 
be pre-eminent for his profound sympathy with 
the people of India, and for the extraordinary 
knowledge of the* country he acquired. The 
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eloquence of his utterances has made them 
household words among us, and ensures their 
influence for all time. The noblest and most 
eloquent of modern statesmen also, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in his written essays, and Mr. Bright in 
his repeated orations, have stirred Ahe neart of 
Englishmen, and deservedly earned the gratitude 
of the people of India by recalling England to 
a sense of her duties to her great dependency. 

The essential importance of English opinion 
in regard to India will be best appreciated if we 
measure what the effect of such opinion has 
been in regard to Irish reform. Internal agita¬ 
tion in Ireland has always been useless ; it was 
only when Irish agitation was supplemented by 
a powerful phalanx of opinion in England that 
any concessions were allowed to the sister 
island. And so it is in the case of India. 
There is too much reason to justify the fears of 
those who look on the peaceful solution of the 
Indian problem as a mere speculative contin¬ 
gency altogether outside the sphere of practical 
politics. We know that internal pressure is 
powerless ; it leads to repression only, the ulti¬ 
mate outcome of which must be a national 
outbreak. The one chance of a peaceful solu- 
tioa rests with the English people, who alone 
have it in their hands to effect a material modi¬ 
fication of the Anglo-Indian attitude by means 
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of the external pressure of public opinion from 
the mother country. 

The powerlcssness of any action which may 
originate in India itself is illustrated by the 
history of the late administration. It is impos¬ 
sible thrat I can mention Lord Ripon’s name in 
terms of* too high praise. From the moment 
he landed in India to the day he left it he 
laboured for the native population. His tenure 
of office will always be a memorable one. He 
will be known in history as the author of a 
progressive and enlightened policy, from which 
no subsequent Government will be able to 
swerve, as a statesman of wide and sincere 
sympathy with the people of the country, as a 
Governor-General above all others ‘ the Friend 
of India’; and it will be the proudest honour of 
his successors if their names are handed down 
to posterity with that of Ripon. Yet he was 
able to accomplish little. It is true that the 
political revolution now taking place in India is 
largely attributable to his exertions—although 
by the irony of fate it is far more largely attri¬ 
butable to the blind fanaticism of those who 
opposed him—but the actual results of his ad¬ 
ministration as shown upon the statute-book are 
not very great. I recognise the difficulties, by 
which he was surrounded, and it may be that he 
was encompassed by other difficulties of which I 
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have no knowledge. He was harassed and 
hampered in an inconceivable degree by the 
bigotry and race feeling of his own fellow- 
countrymen. He was paralysed from want of 
support, and neither he nor any man in his 
position single-handed could have overcome the 
dead wall of opposition by which he was con¬ 
fronted. 

We may be thankful to think that his ser¬ 
vices to India are not yet ceased, and that he 
will yet be able to do more good for India in 
his own native land than he was able to do 
in India itself. Public opinion in England will 
rally round him in acknowledgment of the ser¬ 
vices he has rendered, and from his influence 
in the guidance and control of that opinion we 
may hope for much. The complete confidence 
which the natives of India repose in him, the 
almost idolatrous admiration they entertain for 
him, the very magic of his name in every 
English-speaking Indian household from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas, establish an abso¬ 
lute duty on the British public to recognise and 
accept his leadership. 

I take this opportunity (before I allude fur¬ 
ther to Lord Ripon’s policy) of linking the 
present with the past, and of invoking for his 
predecessors also their due tribute of acknow¬ 
ledgment. I do this advisedly, for I am able to 
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bear testimony ’ to the good which has been 
done ; and I think there is too great a tendency 
among those who are deeply impressed with 
the injustice of the English conquest to look 
with jaundiced eyes on all features of Indian 
administration. We may condemn the con¬ 
quest (as animated by unworthy motives for 
which no adequate justification has ever been 
brought forward), but we need not blind our¬ 
selves to the advantages which have followed 
from it. If it has been the case that, almost 
without exception, every Governor-General has 
extended the area of British territory, it is also 
the case that every Governor-General has taken 
his part in consolidating a peaceful administra¬ 
tion over the territory so acquired. If the 
external policy of Government has been one of 
systematic aggression, it is also true that the 
internal policy has been one of continual pro¬ 
gress. To Lord Cornwallis we owe the founda¬ 
tion of the present form of the civil administra¬ 
tion, and the purification of the Civil Service. 
To Lord William Bentinek we owe the estab¬ 
lishment of the principle that no natives of 
India are to be excluded by reason of their 
birth from any appointments under Govern¬ 
ment . 1 To Lord Dalhousie we owe the initia- 

1 As long ago as 1833 it was provided by Act of Parliament 
4 that no native of the V.iid territories, nor any natural-born 

H 
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tion of a policy for developing the resources of 
the country which is now bearing fruit. To Sir 
John Lawrence we owe the municipalisation of 
the large towns ; 1 to Lord Mayo the decentral¬ 
isation of the finances. There is not one of the 
Governor-Generals of India whose name we 

subject of her Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be 
disabled from holding any place, office, or employment under 
the said Company.’ The same assurance was conveyed by the 
Queen’s proclamation of 185S, when the Government of India 
was transferred from the Company to the Crown. And so it. 
was observed by Lord Northbrook in the House of Lords, 

« Whether it was Lord Dalhousie with his imperial instincts, 
or Lord Canning with the responsibility laid upon him of 
dealing with the mutiny, or Lord Lawrence with his great 
knowledge of the internal organisation of the country, or Lord 
Mayo, associated from childhood with the Conservative party,— 
all alike held that there should be no distinction of class or 
race, and that there should be one law for all classes of her 
Majesty’s subjects.’ 

1 The following utterance of Sir John Lawrence, on 
August 31, 1864, distinctly foreshadows our present policy: 

‘ Great public benefit is to be expected from the firm establish¬ 
ment of a system of municipal administration in India. Neither 
the central Government nor the local Governments are capable 
of providing either the funds or the executive agency for making 
the improvements of various kinds in all the cities and towns of 
India which are demanded by the rapidly developing wealth 
of the country. The people of India are quite capable of ad¬ 
ministering their own affairs ; the municipal feeling is deeply 
rooted in them. The village communities, each of which is a 
little republic, are the most abiding of Indian institutions. 
Holding the position we do in India, every view of duty and 
policy should induce us to leave as much as possible of the 
business of the country to be done by'the people.’ 
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may not associate with large and enlightened 
measures for the welfare, education, and politi¬ 
cal training of the people. 

I venture, therefore, to think that the pro¬ 
gress already made is a fit subject for com¬ 
memoration* It is well to remember that a 
policy of consolidation has proceeded hand in 
hand with a career of conquest, that the estab¬ 
lishment of order is always essential to any real 
progress, and that the united and continuous 
.efforts of previous generations are the necessary 
introduction to all great measures of reform. 
If the war epoch has at last drawn to a close, 
if the conquest of India is complete, and our 
future proconsuls may sigh with Alexander that 
they have no more worlds to conquer, if all the 
energies of the Indian Government may now 
be devotod to the encouragement of national 
reconstruction—the vantage position we thus 
occupy is entirely due to the labours of our 
predecessors. It is they who have prepared the 
way for the pending changes which are about 
to affect every portion of the Empire. It is well 
to acknowledge that great progress has been 
already made in imparting civilisation, order, 
and prosperity, and that, perhaps, the greatest 
material revolution ever known in the world has 
been set going by the influence of Government. 

The policy of Lord Ripon was thus described 
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by an acute but hostile critic in the House of 
Lords: ‘It is the policy of gradually transferring 
political power in India from European to native 
hands.’ ‘ Does it not mean,’ asked Lord Lytton , 1 
‘ nay, ought it not to be taken as meaning, we, 
the English Government in India, feel Ourselves 
in a false position, from which we wish to extri¬ 
cate ourselves as quickly as possible? We 
must no doubt hold office for a certain time, in 
order to train up you natives to take our places ; 
but this is our only object. As soon as it is 
accomplished (and the sooner the better), we 
shall retire and leave India to be governed by 
whatever body her native representative assem¬ 
blies may see fit to entrust with the task of 
government.’ This is Lord Lytton’s language, 
not mine ; it is a paraphrase uttered by a poli¬ 
tician who had himself been Viceroy, with a 
full sense of responsibility and knowledge that 
his words were not likely to be forgotten. They 
are, indeed, but the echo of a sentiment which 
has made itself widely felt among the Anglo- 
Indian community in India. The organisation 
in Calcutta of a European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association, which comprises among 
its members nearly all the unofficial Europeans 
itf Bengal, which is largely supported by the 
active sympathy of officials, towards which more 
1 As reported in the Times, April 10, 1883. 
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than a lakh of rupees has been subscribed, and 
which, according to the ‘ Englishman ’ news¬ 
paper, ‘ inaugurates a new era in the history of 
British India,’ is a phenomenon only to be 
understood in the light of Lord Lytton’s gloss 
on LorS.Ripon’s policy. It is true that Lord 
Ripon himself was careful to abstain from any 
such outspoken avowal, and that his friends 
and supporters were but too ready to offer the 
excuse that the proposals which excited so 
much bitter and violent opposition were really 
isolated in character and individually of small 
importance. It is true also that the language 
of Lord Lytton was at once deprecated by her 
Majesty’s Ministers in that half-hearted manner 
in which the Liberal Government is too apt to 
protest against conclusions which must ensue 
from the conscientious application of its pro¬ 
fessed principles. It would, therefore, be in¬ 
correct to say that either the Liberal Ministry 
at home or Lord Ripon in India had con¬ 
sciously identified themselves with the policy 
which Lord Lytton enunciated on their behalf. 
On the contrary, it is probable that Lord Ripon 
was, in the first instance, as unconscious of the 
inevitable tendency of his own measures as he 
was admittedly unprepared for the tremendous 
opposition their introduction provoked. At the 
same time it would be unjust to deny to Lord 
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Ripon the most ample credit for what he has 
done. He was the instrument at whose hands 
a long and elaborate preparation has at last 
received its due fulfilment. But he was a great 
deal more than a mere instrument. The policy 
which he espoused is indeed the logical develop¬ 
ment of principles which all previous Viceroys 
—even Lord Lytton himself—have been ripening 
to maturity. But it was Lord Ripon who'took 
action far more decided than any of his prede¬ 
cessors, who by his own personal enthusiasm 
infused life into the dry bones of the dull office 
machine, and by the vigour of his example 
stimulated the subordinate Governments to give 
practical expression to the views he so strongly 
holds. In accordance with these views, the 
last barriers of civil inequality are now being 
removed, and the local officials are busying 
themselves in organising a scheme of local 
self-government. The benevolent despotism of 
an autocratic administration is merging into a 
system of free representation and municipal and 
local independence. The way is being gradually 
made straight for the emancipation of the Indian 
people. There has been no change in the power 
of Government, which is still supreme as that of 
the* Czar of Russia. The Government of India 
is still characterised by its absolutely despotic 
constitution. But it is in thd spirit and disposi- 
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tion with which supreme power is now exercised 
that a change is visible. The era of territorial 
aggrandisement has exhausted itself; the cry of 
annexation is heard no longer. In Afghanistan 
we have lately seen the complete reversal of an 
erroneous policy, an unreserved withdrawal from 
an unjust aggression. The province of Mysore, 
after having been for nearly fifty years under 
British rule, has been recently restored to its 
hereditary prince, and, for the first time in the 
history of India, ‘ the red line of British posses¬ 
sions has receded.’ There are prospects of a still 
more urgently needed surrender of territory— 
the restitution of the Berars. The Guicowar of 
Baroda has been restored to his dominions. A 
native judge has been appointed to officiate as 
Chief Justice of the High Court. 

National pride, imperial instincts, patriotic 
self-aggrandisement—these are principles no 
longer avowed as the basis of our Indian policy. 
The ‘enforcement of civilisation, irrespectively 
of the wishes or feelings of the people,’ under 
which legislation and taxes have been aug¬ 
mented until the imposition of a new fiscal duty 
becomes a question rather of policy than of 
finance; 1 commerce, united with and made to 
flourish by war,’ a doctrine so disastrous to 
English workmen, who have long been learning 
to lean more and ‘more on the hazardous mar- 
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kcts of India and China ; the ‘ establishment of 
a scientific frontier,’ absorbing for military pur¬ 
poses all the proceeds of additional taxation 
which had been expressly levied as an insurance 
against future famine ; the ‘ inherent overwhelm¬ 
ing turpitude of native character,’ that Anglo- 
Indian dogma so freely and unwarrantably postu¬ 
lated by subordinate officials and litterateurs — 
all these are phrases which, I venture to hope, 
are discredited and past. We may observe among 
exceptional members of the official community 
manifestations of a wise and liberal policy, and of 
a wider grasp of the meaning of political events. 
The admirable independence and qourage which 
were lately displayed by Mr. Harrison, the 
Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, command 
our respect, and inspire us with a confidence 
that others situated in his position may be 
emboldened to act as he has done. A recent 
essay, published in the columns of the ‘ Pioneer ’ 
newspaper, which it is no secret is from the pen 
of Sir Auckland Colvin, the Finance Minister in 
India, assures us that among the highest authori¬ 
ties of Government there are those who are alive 
to changes unrecognised by most of those habi¬ 
tuated to residence in the country. And no 
one,' it is needless to add, was more keenly 
alive to the facts of the case than Lord Ripon 
himself. 
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Theold principles of administration, although 
they are thus discredited, cannot, however, be 
formally destroyed until they are replaced ; and 
for the Government to accomplish this is no 
easy task. It requires the assurance of strong 
moral support from home, support not from the 
English Cabinet only but from the English 
nation also. And so I say that it is the especial 
privilege of public opinion in England to assist 
the Government, to strengthen its determination, 
and, where it may be necessary, to formulate its 
policy. I do not deny that English opinion 
may profitably be exercised on particular sub¬ 
jects, but I am persuaded that it is of greater 
importance that it should be directed to mould¬ 
ing the first general principles of Government. 
It is not by attempting to rule directly a country 
like India that the people of England can do 
their duty to that country. The details of 
administration must be left in the hands of 
those who possess a competent knowledge of 
Indian affairs, upon whom must always rest the 
personal responsibility of giving effect to a re¬ 
constructive policy without disturbance. For 
them there is good and noble work to be done 
during the remaining period of our rule in India. 
The difficulties accompanying the present epdeh 
of excitement can only be successfully over¬ 
come by the cordial co-operation of Indian 
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officials during the crisis. By the exercise 
of personal influence, which in virtue of their 
position is almost indescribably great, by the 
force of a strong example of tolerance, courtesy, 
and good-will, they have it in their power to do 
much to temper prestige and pride, and, to estab¬ 
lish a more kindly relationship with the people. 
For the people of England, their duties lie in a 
different direction. Busied with the ordinary 
affairs of life, it is not possible for them to 
familiarise themselves with the details of Indian 
administration. Their interests are nearer home. 
Their immediate duty in regard to India is 
rather to form their own convictions on the 
general principles which should guide the Go¬ 
vernment in its policy, and to labour in the 
creation of a popular opinion which shall share 
those convictions, and stimulate and strengthen 
the local authorities in putting them into 
operation. 

Those, at least, who think as I do need not 
hesitate to offer such aid as they can give. We 
have no cause for hesitation. We arc already 
armed for the encounter, and, inspired by the 
belief we profess, have no difficulty in formu¬ 
lating the principles which we think should be 
followed. We accept the fundamental doctrine 
of modern social life, the subordination of politics 
to morals. We claim to test our political action 
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by moral considerations, allowing that for the 
State as well as for individuals it is the question 
not of rights but of duties that must take pre¬ 
cedence. These are the new principles we have 
to offer in substitution of the worn-out ideas 
which Ha,ve provisionally been employed. This, 
therefore, is our policy of reconstruction. The 
policy of the future—which is based alike on 
the duty of England and on the need of India, 
on the devotion which is due from a strong 
nation to a weak and oppressed people—must 
be a policy of national self-sacrifice, voluntary 
restitution, and disinterested moderation. 
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POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 

There are, I suppose, not many reflecting 
persons who will maintain that our occupation 
of India as we now hold it can be of a perma¬ 
nent character. The emancipation of India 
has become inevitable ever since a system of 
English education was established, and the 
principle of political equality accepted . 1 It is 
now merely a matter of time. 

1 1 am glad to cite the authority of so eminent an Indian 
administrator as the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone in general 
support of the view now expressed. He wrote, in a published 
letter, so long ago as 1850 : ‘ I conceive that the administration 
of all the departments of a great country by a small number of 
foreign visitors, in a state of isolation produced by a difference 
in religion, ideas, and manners, which cuts them off from all 
intimate communion with the people, can never be contemplated 
as a permanent state of things. I conceive also that the pro¬ 
gress of education among the natives renders such a scheme im¬ 
practicable, even if it were otherwise free from objection. It 
might, perhaps, have once been possible to have retained the 
natives in a subordinate condition (at the expense of national 
justice and honour) by studiously repressing their spirit and dis¬ 
couraging their progress in knowledge ; but we are now doing 
our best to raise them in all mental qualities to a level with 
ourselves, and to instil into them the liberal opinions in govern- 
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Fortunately in this case our self-interest, if 
rightly judged, coincides with our duty. The 
advantages derived by England from its occu¬ 
pation of India are far less considerable than 
is commonly supposed. An Indian career is 
popularly *egarded as a ‘ good opening, an 
immediate provision, an honourable profession, 
in which a man’s early manhood may be spent, 
and from which he may hope to retire with a 
competence soon after the attainment of his 
maturity, or, at any rate, when there is yet left 
the prospect of many years of that maturity 
and subsequent old age to be passed in his 
native country.’ There is, however, a dark side 
to this attractive picture. Draw back the cur¬ 
tain, and beneath the glamour of the East behold 
a young English lad full of health and hope and 
heart, who has complacently sold his birthright 
for voluntary exile. His youth, his manhood, 
his (premature) age are bartered for a moderate 
income of money, a career which involves exist¬ 
ence in a detestable and enervating climate, a 
life which brings with it the laceration of every 
domestic feeling, and the enforced separation 
from every home influence intended to soothe, 
to soften, and ameliorate man’s nature. He is 


ment and policy which have long prevailed in this country, and 
it is vain to endeavour to rule them on principles only suited to 
a slavish and ignorant population.’ 
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separated from wife, children, and friends. His 
children cannot be reared in India At an early- 
age they and their mother must separate from 
him, and the family bond is broken, sometimes 
for ever. Or the rupture may assume that 
worse and more immoral form, in which children 
are produced without stint, and all the duty of 
their management and education is thrown off 
by both parents. This is the more reprehensible 
and, unfortunately, the more frequent course. 
But even in the more honourable alternative, 
when the mother, in this conflict of duties, is 
torn from her husband and devotes herself to 
the children, it is hardly possible that family 
life and domestic affection should not suffer 
from the prolonged and unnatural separation. 
It is this family dissolution, these domestic 
anxieties, that are the most frightful accom¬ 
paniment of our Indian life. A man may gain 
money by going to India, but he may lose 
that which no money can buy. At the close 
of his career he can, indeed, retire to his own 
country; but if he still retains his energy he 
can find no outlet for its exercise, and his 
mature experience is wasted in an idle and 
objectless existence. In the majority of cases 
he ■ is too broken to take to home pursuits; 
his constitution has lost its vigour ; for many 
years he has been ‘ grinding out his strong 
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heart at the miserable wheel ’; his thoughts 
have been narrowed to his special occupation, 
and when that is given up the air he breathed is 
withdrawn, and he has practically ceased to live. 

There are many Anglo-Indians to whom the 
above description will not seem over-coloured. 

It is true that so long as we hold India we 
are in possession of a safety-valve for the pres¬ 
sure of our population, where the surplus youth 
of our middle class may emigrate and earn a 
livelihood. But even from the most favourable 
aspect of their case it must be said that such 
men emigrate, ‘ not to form a new state, a 
settled society with its hopes and advantages, 
and the improving character which the purpose 
would naturally carry with it, but to draw what 
gain they can from the particular scene they 
have chosen, and to return with their profit to 
their original home.’ There is no permanence 
in their migration. The perpetual coming and 
going, the perpetual troubling of the society 
originally left—not to speak of the demoralisa¬ 
tion among the settlers themselves—is an evil 
influence that far outweighs the material ad¬ 
vantage derived by England from the fortune¬ 
hunting propensities of her adventurous offspring. 
Pilgrims and sojourners in the land of their 
adoption, they are aliens and strangers in the 
country of their bfrth. 
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If it maybe urged that our mercantile trans¬ 
actions with India (which are large and valuable) 
are likely to cease with our resignation of 
sovereignty, it is sufficient to point to the 
United States of America, where the declara¬ 
tion of independence was certainly not- accom¬ 
panied by any diminution of trade with the 
mother country. 

If it is argued that England without India 
will decay into a second-rate Power among 
European nations, and that the possession of 
India is necessary as a training-ground ^for our 
soldiers, it may be replied that England was a 
great Power before India was ever conquered ; 
that the country of Cromwell has always been 
strong by virtue of the energies and manhood 
of its people ; and that although England is still 
strong, it is rather in spite of than in consequence 
of India, which is a burdensome outwork whence 
we should retire for concentration. 

Undeniable, on the other hand, are the evils 
which the possession of India entails on Eng¬ 
land. The preservation of India is the basis of 
our disturbing action as a Government, the 
object kept in view in all our national policy as 
regards extra-European complications. India 
is {he permanent element of disturbance in all 
our relations with the great nations of the ex¬ 
treme East. It is a question of Indian revenue 
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that vitiates our intercourse with China. At 
the same time the current of our foreign policy 
in Europe is hardly less injuriously affected by 
Indian considerations. 1 Our political leaders 
do not hesitate to say that we are an Asiatic 
rather than 3. Western Power, and urge us, while 
abandonihg that union with our European com¬ 
peers which has been the great outcome of cen¬ 
turies of labour and spontaneous effort, to throw 
ourselves into contact with nations materially 
weaker than ourselves, and separated from us 
by vast continents and seas, and every difference 
of climate, language, religion, manners, customs, 

1 The following extract from a leading article in the Times of 
May 12, 1879, is a remarkable illustration of the attitude of 
public opinion in this and other respects relating to India :— 

‘ It is obvious to remark how very largely the whole foreign 
policy of England is affected by the fact that we hold India. 
Everything done east of Malta [query, Gibraltar also] has some 
reference to this. If we are concerned for Asia Minor or for 
Egypt, it is because these countries lie on or near the highway 
to India. If the .progress of Russia has been watched with 
jealousy, it is because each fresh step she has been taking has 
brought her directly or indirectly towards the sphere within 
which Indian interests are supreme. It is right that from time 
to time we should ask ourselves the reason and the justification 
of our Indian policy in the very wide sense we have given it. 
The advantage of our Indian Empire ought to be beyond doubt 
if we are to be at such vast and incessant pains in maintaining 
it. . . . There seems now to have arrived a time at which some¬ 
thing like a new departure may be taken in the management of 
Indian affairs. Many concurrent influences point to the need 
for this and to the possibility of it.’ 
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and historical associations. While such a policy 
prevails our home interests must suffer. We 
have created innumerable fictitious interests 
abroad, as though our real domestic interests 
were not sufficient. The Houses of Parliament 
are clogged with a constant accumulation of 
arrears of domestic political engagements. A 
great change in the agrarian conditions of the 
country has shown itself to be impending ; the 
relations of labour and capital are in a state of 
transition ; the last relics of Catholic and feudal 
institutions are passing away; and while the 
struggle for existence is fitfully prolonged, no 
serious attempt is made to replace the old or¬ 
ganisation. The sufferings of thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen in our great and growing 
cities appeal to England in silent condemnation 
of the imperial instincts, the dominant passion 
of Englishmen for extended empire. 

Briefly, then, the career of territorial acquisi¬ 
tion on which we have entered cannot be pur¬ 
sued without the displacement of primary duties 
upon which the happiness and welfare of our 
own country depends. Our interest falls in 
with our duty. We can no longer afford to 
delay the issue. We cannot venture to cling to 
India in the blind determination to hold what 
we have once got till we can hold it no longer. 
Our duty and interest alike demand that we 
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should 1 ‘ withdraw from our occupation with¬ 
out any unnecessary delay within the shortest 
period compatible with due arrangements for 
the security of European life and property, 
and with such measures as may be deemed 
advisable _ in* behalf of Indian independence 
and good government.’ 

I identify myself with no rash policy. I 
would have nothing done hastily or without 
due consideration. As an humble and loyal 
servant of Government, and duly conscious of 
the responsibilities of my official position, I am 
especially careful to guard against any mis¬ 
understanding of the attitude I assume. India 
is a tutelage unexampled in history, and we 
have incurred liabilities on its account not lightly 
to be set aside. An abrupt retreat, would, I 
imagine, not be advocatod by any. England 
should no more break from its past than should 
India break from the traditions of its history. 
To evacuate India immediately and without 
due precautions would, as has been well said, be 
to act like a man who should kidnap a child, 
and then in a fit of repentance abandon him 
in a tiger jungle. The deplorable opposition 
which has been kindled in India against Lord 
Ripon’s measures is evidence of the difficult a5id 

' The language which I use here and occasionally in other 
places is suggested by Dr. Congreve’s pamphlet. 
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delicate character of the work which lies before 
us. I do not say that the process of reconstruc¬ 
tion can be effected otherwise than by slow and 
gradual means. Years must elapse, generations 
may pass away, before we can expect the con¬ 
summation of the policy I advocate. But it is 
a policy which we should always keep before 
our eyes, to which all our efforts should con¬ 
verge. Sooner or later India must again take 
her old rank among the nations of the East, 
and all our action should be devoted to facili¬ 
tating her progress to freedom. Not in mere 
vague talk, but strenuously and of set purpose 
it should be the principal object of our Indian 
Government to address itself to the peaceful 
liquidation of its concerns, and the reconstruc¬ 
tion of native administrations in its own place. 

The task is not so stupendous as at first 
appears. The difficulty is not so much to or¬ 
ganise internal administration as to provide for 
the existence of healthy relations between sepa¬ 
rate and independent states. But even in this 
respect the difficulties arc exaggerated. It 
would ill become Englishmen who are actually 
engaged in a daily policy of dangerous repres¬ 
sion to confess themselves incapable of political 
reconstruction. 

It is not possible for me in writing on this 
subject to do more than deal with the most 
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general principles ; but speaking very generally 
I will content myself with saying that the best 
provisional solution of the problem is apparently 
to be found in the proposal to place India on a 
fraternal footing with the colonies of England. 
A constitutional relationship of this kind, as 
though England were the parent country and 
India its colony, would form a material guarantee 
for the peaceful attitude of the native states. 
England will always have a stake in India 
sufficient to call forth interference if necessary, 
and in the event of a civil war in India the 
military interposition of England would be re¬ 
quired in the interest of both countries. England 
herself, therefore, will continue to afford the prin¬ 
cipal guarantee of peace. 

Until the armies of Europe are disbanded it 
appears useless to speculate about the disband¬ 
ment of the English army in India. But with 
a proper reorganisation of the native army it 
will be possible to effect a material reduction in 
the number of English troops required. There 
are only two ways of governing a conquered 
country; there is no safe standing point between 
absolute suppression and absolute equality. 
The last is the goal to which we tend, and in 
military no less than civil reconstruction it is 
necessary to identify the interest of individuals 
, with the State. The native army is, however. 
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now organised entirely on a mercenary basis. It 
is more and more replenished by rude and igno¬ 
rant recruits from the borders of our frontier or 
beyond it, and the martial spirit of our own Indian 
subjects is gradually dying out. ‘ Tribes,’ writes 
Sir Richard Temple in a recent ‘ Contemporary 
Review,’ ‘ which fifty years ago were notoriously 
attached to arms are now comparatively unwar¬ 
like. With training and discipline the troops 
will still behave very well ; but with the masses 
of them there is hardly now the predilection for 
the fight, the instinct of physical contention, 
that there used to be.’ The Mogul Emperors 
adopted heartily and completely the policy of 
trust; Akbar’s greatest generals and most de¬ 
voted adherents were children of the very men 
his grandfather had conquered; the Rajput 
chivalry was the main bulwark of the Mogul 
throne. The British Government, on the con¬ 
trary, has adopted a policy of suspicion ; the 
officers of our native army are only superan¬ 
nuated old privates, who in virtue of their longer 
services draw larger pay, and are permitted to 
sit down in the presence of an English subaltern. 
We can expect no assistance from such men, 
and we get none. The Russians can get from 
thfi territories they have absorbed in Central 
Asia an Alikhanoff or a Loris Melikoff. We 
can only produce men who “rise to the rank of 
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Naik, Havildar, or Resaldar, or to some other 
subordinate post, the name of which perplexes 
the English public. The first step towards the 
reorganisation of the native army is to increase 
the pay and power of the native officers, to 
afford some-scope to their abilities and ambition, 
and to raise them to a level with ourselves. 
The object is to attract into our armies the 
gentlemen and aristocracy of the country. This 
in itself would afford a powerful impetus towards 
the conversion of the native mercenary army 
into a national force. The decentralisation (if 
it may so be called) of the native army is the 
necessary complement of this policy. The tend¬ 
ency to decentralise has already been recog¬ 
nised in civil administration, and is undoubtedly 
destined to break up the Empire into a federa¬ 
tion of states such as prevails in the Canadian 
Dominion and the United States. Provincial 
taxation will lead to provincial representative 
government, and gradually to the development 
and definition of the peculiar idiosyncrasy of 
each federated state. The establishment of 
provincial army corps, with an esprit and tradi¬ 
tions of their own, recruited from the common 
people, and officered by the native gentry of the 
provinces in which they are to serve, would 
prove both a safeguard against internal disorder 
and a protection ‘against attack from without. 
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Just as the Rajputs and Mussulmans under 
the Moguls formed separate armies with their 
national chiefs, and inspired by rivalry distin¬ 
guished themselves by feats of valour which are 
still remembered ; so the provincial armies of 
the future, animated by a similat emulation, 
would display equal valour and hardihood in 
fighting for a common cause. The native 
remedy—the permission to volunteer—is another 
proposal which tends in the same direction of 
the gradual disbandment of mercenaries and of 
English soldiers. The agitation in favour of 
volunteering has been set on foot and is sus¬ 
tained entirely by educated natives ofthecountry. 
It is primarily the outcome of an honourable 
feeling that as they ask for a larger share in the 
administration, and to be allowed to exercise 
the privileges and rights of citizens, so they 
ought not to shrink from their national duties. 
But this feeling is also allied with others equally 
honourable. As the author of the pamphlet I 
have already quoted well says, 1 — 

The desire to be enrolled as volunteers arises (i) 
from a wish for political equality, a desire not to be 
regarded as helots, while other sections of the com¬ 
munity are regarded as Spartans ; (2) from a convic¬ 
tion that those who claim their share as citizens in 
the prizes of administration must show their willing- 

1 Ought Natives to be welcomed as Volunteers l p. 22. 
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ness to bear their share of the burdens of the citizen¬ 
ship ; (3) from a knowledge that the Bengalees and 
other Indian races are physically degenerate, and a 
desire to do something, however little, to make them 
less effeminate ; (4) from a pride in association with 
a noble empire like that over which her Majesty pre¬ 
sides, and, a ‘desire to share in its glories by being 
numbered among its defenders ; (5) from a conviction 
that a struggle may be imminent in India between 
the forces of retrogression led by Russia and those of 
progress led by England, and that their sympathies 
and their fortunes must unhesitatingly and unwaver¬ 
ingly be thrown in with the latter. 

The enthusiasm which the educated natives 
have evinced on this subject is very remarkable, 
and it has been echoed by the native press with 
singular earnestness and unanimity. If persist¬ 
ence will bear any proportion to the determina¬ 
tion expressed, it is a movement calculated to 
exercise a considerable influence in modifying 
the future constitution of our armies, and in 
keeping alive the military spirit of the country. 

The ideal of political reconstruction is, there¬ 
fore, a federation of states under the colonial 
supremacy of England, with provincial national 
armies gradually replacing the present standing 
army of Great Britain. The careful conserva¬ 
tion of existing social institutions is the essential 
supplement of this reconstruction. The country 
is utterly unprepared for such a social revolu- 
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tion as our Western civilisation would thrust 
upon it. It still needs the hierarchical leader¬ 
ship of caste. The present tendency of the 
Government to reduce the power of the dominant 
classes, and to destroy all distinctions between 
the different strata of society, is calculated to 
exercise a deplorable effect on all sides. What 
is required, in the absence of an emasculating 
foreign army, is an organisation of small states, 
each with a prince at its head, and a small body 
of patrician aristocracy interposing between him 
and the lower orders of working-men. For 
such an arrangement the country appears to be 
eminently adapted ; the United States of India 
should be bound together by means of some 
political organisation other than the colonial 
supremacy of England. The lower orders stand 
in urgent need of an aristocracy above them j 
their ignorance and characteristic docility and 
want of firmness require the guidance and pro¬ 
tection of more powerful superiors. The basis 
of internal order is, therefore, to be found in 
the recognition of a patrician aristocracy of 
indigenous growth, and trained by past associa¬ 
tions to control and lead. Even the Mahomedan 
community is largely influenced by caste prac¬ 
tices derived from its long contact with the 
Hindoo system. The Mahomedans as well as 
the Hindoos are thus well fitted for an aristo- 
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cratic form of government. The difference 
between the Hindoo and Mahomedan religions 
would not at all stand in the way of the estab¬ 
lishment of a similar form of government in 
both cases. The difference in religion is, how¬ 
ever, one of the greatest practical difficulties in 
any scheme of reconstruction. I do not forget 
that the principal officers of state under the 
great Akbar were Hindoos ; that the chief 
officers under Hyder Ali were also Hindoos ; 
and that the ablest prime minister of Runjcet 
Singh, the man who kept his policy straight, 
was a Mahomedan. These instances give ground 
for hope that a principle of social unity between 
the chiefs and aristocracies of the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan classes may some day be estab¬ 
lished. At the same time it is impossible to be 
•'blind to the general character of the relations 
between Hindoos and Mahomedans ; to the 
jealousy which exists and manifests itsplf so 
frequently, even under British rule, in local 
outbursts of popular fanaticism ; to the inherent 
antipathy with which every devout follower of 
Islam cannot but regard the idolatrous wor¬ 
shippers of Kali and Krishna. There are good 
reasons, therefore, for saying, as has been said, 
that the leaders of either community would find 
it insupportable to live under the domination 
of the other. Ceftainly I, for one, do not think 
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that any amalgamation is probable, or that it 
would be possible to find from either community 
a common head with equal sympathies for 
both. The leaders of the people have, indeed, 
to a considerable extent already agreed to a 
separation, and in many parts of Ipdia the 
Mahomedan aristocracies are so distributed 
geographically that they will be able to avoid a 
collision with their Hindoo rivals. It appears 
desirable that the British Government should 
extend a helping hand to assist this natural 
tendency. The lower orders, fortunately, will 
remain unaffected by such a separation, and to the 
bulk of the people the difficulties of assimilation 
do not apply. The Delta of Bengal, for instance, 
is peopled for the most part by quiet and inof¬ 
fensive races, whether Mussulman or Hindoo, 
between whom, from long association, a closer 
affinity exists. The followers of Islam, who con¬ 
stitute an undoubted majority of the popula¬ 
tion, differ little in language, customs, or occu¬ 
pation from the older inhabitants of the country. 
In this division of the country the difficulty does 
not present itself; but in other parts of India it 
will generally be found that the Mahomedans 
are still, as they were under their own dynasty, 
the principal members of the community, and 
that they have established among themselves a 
religious and fanatical exclusiveness from the 
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infidels with whom it is their lot to live. With 
these men and with the leaders of the Hindoo 
community, who arc divided from one another 
by unsympathising, not to say hostile, relations, 
the difficulties of assimilation are insuperable, 
and it is only in the distant future that we can 
venture to predict a time when the fundamental 
differences between them shall subside under 
the impulse of a common faith and purpose. 

The future of the European settlers and of 
the Eurasian community demands a similar 
but somewhat easier solution. The tendency 
of Eurasians to imitate the attitude of Europeans 
in regard to the natives is a source of growing 
disturbance, inasmuch as their claims to social 
supremacy cannot be admitted by the more 
strictly called native community. These claims 
„arise only from blood and language relations 
with British-born subjects, who, however, on 
their part hold the Eurasians at a distance 
in consequence of their relationship with the 
natives. Excluded on both sides, their condi¬ 
tion is extremely anomalous, and if England 
were to abandon India it is probable that as a 
class they would sink to the level of the Ma- 
homedan proletariat. But if England does 
not break off from India, as we must all hope 
she will not, it seems that the welfare of the 
Eurasians as well *as of Europeans could be best 
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secured by the formation of separate little 
settlements at suitable localities, resembling the 
free cities of Germany or the city republics 
of Venice and Genoa. Such cities would then 
contain the European and Eurasian commu¬ 
nity who may choose to reside in the country. 
This is a state of things which is now, in fact, 
actually growing up. All the important civil 
and military stations in India comprise what 
is called a European quarter, and the municipal 
administration of such places is a source of 
endless misunderstanding between the native 
and Anglo-Indian populations. Complete separ¬ 
ation, both by geographical limits and political 
institutions, is apparently the only means of 
putting an end to irritation which in times of 
political trouble may easily become a source 
of serious danger. Their protection, if protec-v 
tion were necessary, will be afforded by the 
prestige and power of England. But it is not 
necessary. It has been acutely suggested by 
one of my native friends—a friend to whom 
I am indebted for other suggestions on this 
subject—that the alarm so often raised by 
Anglo-Indians on the ground of hostility from 
the natives means nothing more than a con¬ 
sciousness of their own hostile inclinations 
towards the natives. The natives may be 
irrational and uncompromisingly exclusive, but 
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they are not aggressive. And the alarms of 
the Anglo-Indians, seemingly so innocent and 
so entirely on the defensive, are designed only 
to rouse the sympathies of Englishmen at home, 
so that they may send forth succour which the 
Anglo-Indians know very well will serve them 
also for’purposes of aggression. Even if all 
military support from England were withdrawn, 
the withdrawal would not be injurious to 
Anglo-Indians, who, when conveniently located 
in separate places and with separate political 
constitutions, would be constrained in their own 
self interest to adopt a more conciliatory de¬ 
meanour towards the people of the country. 

Turning now to the question of foreign 
invasion, on which I must say a few words, I 
think most persons will be found to agree that 
Jhere need be no apprehension of such invasion 
from Asiatic Powers; if there be, it may be 
presumed that the various states and free cities 
would be strong enough to resist any attack. 
But it will be alleged that the real fear of 
foreign invasion is from European Powers, and 
probably from Russia. There are persons to 
whom Russia is a constant dread, a kind of 
demon of infinite capacity, possessed by a 
malignant and unceasing desire to wrest India 
from our hands. It is a curious phenomenon, 
this prejudice against Russia; but it is a preju- 
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dice, in my opinion, as baseless as it is hard 
to explain. The Russophobist labours under a 
strange hallucination. I, for my part, believe 
with Mr. Bright ‘that Russia has no more idea 
of crossing the frontier of India into the Indian 
Empire than we have of crossing the frontier of 
India and invading the Asiatic possessions jf 
Russia.’ With Lord Salisbury I would advise 
the victims of a baseless scare to buy large-sizecf 
maps, and learn how insuperable are the obsta¬ 
cles which Nature has placed between the land 
of the Czar and the dominions of the Empress. 
With Lord Beaconsfield ‘ I think that from the 
period of the conquest of Tashkend, some ten 
years ago [this was said in 1876], every one 
must have felt that it was almost inevitable 
that all of these Khanates would be conquered 
by Russia. Some gentlemen think that this 
advance of Russia ought to be nipped in the 
bud. But nipping it in the bud means that the 
English Power should have proceeded beyond 
our Indian boundary, and should have entered 
on a most hazardous and, I should say, most 
unwise struggle. I am not of that sort which 
views the advance of Russia in Asia with deep 
misgivings.’ These remarks of Lord Beacons¬ 
field indicate with prescient sagacity that the 
simplest, safest, and cheapest way of solving 
the so-called Central Asian difficulty is by 
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trusting to the natural defences of India as the 
best protection of that country. The war par¬ 
ties in England and Russia alike are equally a 
curse to the progress and prosperity of man¬ 
kind. Aggression on the part of Russia into 
India would be as suicidal in her case as the 
aggression, now so warmly advocated, bn the 
part of England towards Herat would infallibly 
result in the destruction of any army despatched 
thither. War, of course, may result from the 
folly and wickedness of the rulers of either 
country, but the invasion of India by Russia 
appears to me one of the most improbable of 
contingencies. In any case our surest safeguard 
is the existence of a united and contented 
nation to whom the largest concession of poli¬ 
tical rights has been accorded and the amplest 
justice rendered. Russia would be as powerless 
against an united India as France has shown 
herself to be against China. Professor Seeley 
has shown that in the proper sense of the word 
India was never conquered by England. The 
people of India never united to oppose the 
English. Whenever one Indian state has been 
overthrown, it has almost invariably been with 
the help of some other Indian state. There 
was no Indian nation, and there has therefore 
been no real English conquest of India. No 
foreign Power could conquer India if she were a 

K 
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true nation. The English rule itself will not 
survive the fulfilment of those national tenden¬ 
cies which we have ourselves brought into exist¬ 
ence. The future of India will be a federation 
of independent states cemented together by the 
power of England. India so constituted will 
afford from its own resources the most powerful 
check against aggression for all time. The 
close connection of England with India, the 
attitude of the foster-mother country under the 
proposed colonial relations, and of the free cities, 
which must always be English in tone and spirit, 
will not only tend to prevent a short-sighted 
jealousy, but will materially strengthen the 
United States of India in presenting an un¬ 
broken front of opposition to a common foe. 

In any case it may be argued that it would 
not be difficult for England on the withdrawal 
of her own standing army to secure treaty 
rights for India from the European Powers. 
Such rights would be the easier to negotiate for 
if it were seen that England were honestly 
giving up its policy of self-aggrandisement. 
The evidence of honesty of purpose so recog¬ 
nised would inexpressibly benefit the cause of 
peace and future progress. 
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It has been justly said that the India of the 
present is no more like the India of Lord Ellen- 
borough than the England of to-day is like the 
England of Queen Anne. This remark is equally 
true in respect of moral, social, and intellectual 
advancement as in regard to material affairs. 
But, morally and socially at least, the change is 
far greater than this analogy would imply. In 
England there has been evolution, not revolu¬ 
tion. The change has been the result of natural 
spontaneous progress brought about by the 
action of internal forces. In India the change 
has been artificial and forced from without. It 
is the product of the relationship between two 
civilisations at an unequal stage of develop¬ 
ment in immediate contact with one another. 
The question in India, therefore, is not one of 
progress only; the movement, so far as it has 
gone, is revolution pure and simple: in other 
words, it is the introduction of the complex 
machinery of Western civilisation into the 
simple society of the East. 
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The moving spirit of this revolution is Eng¬ 
lish education. Under its solvent influence the 
old organisations are crumbling up, and the 
Indian nations have entered upon a long career 
of transition preparatory to the establishment 
of a new order. The immediate inevitable 
result of this is disturbance. Our admiration 
for Western civilisation would be blind indeed 
if we were not able to see that grave evils are 
likely to attend upon its transplantation to 
Indian soil. The actual Hindooism of the pre¬ 
sent has behind it a polytheistic past of thirty 
centuries or more, which must inevitably mould 
and colour its future, whatever the form it may 
hereafter take. The effect of English education 
is to break this continuity. The habits and 
opinions of the people are modified, and even 
their mode of life is changed, but the hereditary 
tendencies by which the progress of the race 
must ultimately be determined are left un¬ 
touched. There is no power of guidance or 
consolidation. It is possible for Government 
to exercise an ennobling influence upon a 
people with whom it is completely homogeneous. 
But where this homogeneity does not exist, the 
influence of the governors is of a very different 
character. It is not possible to effect permanent 
good by educational establishments which are in 
the hands of an alien Power, and therefore of 
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men who cannot fully sympathise with the wants 
of the people. It is not possible to successfully 
disseminate Western ideas through an official 
channel. The Roman prefects of old were all 
unequal to the task of Christianising the Em¬ 
pire ; far, less is the de-polythcising of India a 
task reserved for Indian officials to undertake. 
Such a change can only be effected by volun¬ 
tary efforts, partly foreign and partly indigenous, 
the doctrine coming in its main features from 
the West, but being moulded into appropriate 
forms by Eastern intellects. 

It is certain that the regenerating doctrine 
must arise in the West. The vanguard of Hu¬ 
manity is in the West; and, the development of 
the race everywhere being due to the same 
fundamental laws, must correspond in its main 
features with the earlier development of its most 
advanced portion. But if we look at the West 
as it actually is, we find a state of utter con¬ 
fusion in every department of human energy. 
Nations, Churches, and classes are at war with 
one another, and disunited among themselves. 
It is a serious symptom of insufficiency that 
there should be found among us those who 
hope to establish a national organisation upon 
the fragments of Christendom. It is even more 
deplorable that any should advocate the whole¬ 
sale importation into India of European civilisa- 
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tion in its most material and anarchical form, 
without any moral safeguards. The present 
anarchy which prevails in Europe characterises 
the transitional epoch between the repressive 
policy of the old Catholic n'gime and that 
healthier policy of the future which is_destined 
to rest upon the basis of a stable and progres¬ 
sive public opinion. But what does such anarchy 
become when transplanted to the East ? There 
it is the natural product of no such period of 
transition ; it is a disintegrating force intruding 
into an alien order of things ; it is an agent 
of destruction, the disastrous effects of which 
will have to be carefully eliminated at some 
future period. The West must be itself united 
before it can expect to produce a salutary influ¬ 
ence upon the less advanced populations. Any 
present movement is premature. Such as war 
the dominion of Rome in the East, such must 
be that of Great Britain in India; and with 
England as with Rome the simple keeping of 
the peace must be the main object. The prin¬ 
cipal end of our government should be to 
maintain the status quo until modifications can 
be introduced which shall enable the passage 
from the old to the new order to be accom¬ 
plished with the least perceptible disturbance. 

We may be thankful that the Government 
action affects at present only a small portion of 
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the community, and that the vast bulk of the 
people of India is still unmoved by any of the 
moral or civilising influences which contact with 
the missionaries or the efforts of the Department 
of Public Instruction might be expected to 
impart. t Nothing but disaster could ensue from 
unsettling the beliefs and prejudices of the mul¬ 
titude at too early a stage of its development. 
It will be time enough when the elite of the 
Hindoo community is thoroughly initiated into 
the civilisation of the West to consider how 
changes can be best introduced among the 
masses of the people. 

Still more cause for thankfulness is there 
in the fact that the preliminary period of the 
revolution, during which the educational ma¬ 
chinery has been under the direct control of a 
,/oreign Government, is drawing to a close. 
Official interference was unavoidable in the first 
instance—in no other way could a beginning 
have been made—but the educational movement 
in India now stands in need of no such stimulus. 
The sense of utter dependence on Government 
for support has given way before the progressive, 
enlightened, and independent spirit to which 
English education itself has given birth. The 
cry for English education which rings through 
all the Presidencies is sufficient evidence that 
there exists in Iridia, as well as in Europe, a 
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worthy instinct among the people, a popular 
craving for education demanding satisfaction, 
and not an obstinacy requiring that it should 
be thrust upon them. Educational institutions, 
unaided by Government or by missionary socie¬ 
ties, independent in the strictest sense* of the 
word, are now flourishing with hundreds of 
English-speaking scholars, and set an example 
in instruction, discipline, and moral training 
which the older schools and colleges may well 
envy. It is in matters of education more than 
any other that the people of the country have 
become ripe for local self-government. The 
fact that large and high-class educational insti¬ 
tutions can be effectually managed by native 
agency alone no longer admits of doubt. Sys¬ 
tematic education is already falling into the 
hands of private enterprise. The time has, 
come for the Government to transfer its edu¬ 
cational endowments to the custody of those 
who have been educated in them. The present 
system of University administration, which is 
most unsatisfactory in all respects, must be re¬ 
constituted on a representative basis. The 
problem of grafting Western ideas on to an 
Oriental stock is now ready for solution in the 
only way in which a successful solution is 
possible—by means of Orientals who, having 
been thoroughly imbued, under our present 
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system of education, with a knowledge of 
Western civilisation, have at the same time not 
lost tight of the traditions of their, past. 

It is no longer possible for the Government 
to exercise any beneficial interference in this 
directicfn. Its function is exhausted, and its 
chief end in view should be to maintain order 
while the remaining period of transition is in 
the hands of those who may be able to control 
the movement. The true attitude, for some 
time to come at least, should be one of con¬ 
servation and the encouragement of a system 
of protection. Its wisest policy will be to refrain 
from any action which leads directly to collision 
with the old theocratic organisation. The old 
Hindoo polytheism is a present basis of moral 
order, and rests upon foundations so plastic 
,that it can be moulded into the most diverse 
forms, adapting itself equally to the intellect of 
the subtle metaphysician and to the emotions of 
the unlettered peasant. It combines in itself 
all the elements of intensity, regularity, and 
permanence. Its chief attribute is stability. The 
system of caste, far from being the source of all 
the troubles which can be traced in Hindoo 
society, has rendered the most important ser¬ 
vices in the past, and still continues to sustain 
•order and solidarity. The admirable order of 
Hindooism is too Valuable to be rashly sacrificed 
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before any Moloch of progress. Better is order 
without progress, if that were possible, than 
progress with disorder. Hindooism is* still 
vigorous, and the strength of its metaphysical 
subtlety and wide range of influence are yet 
instinct with life. In the future its distinctive 
conceptions will be preserved and incorporated 
into a higher faith ; but at present we arc utterly 
incapable of replacing it by a religion which 
shall at once reflect the national life, and be 
competent to form a nucleus round which the 
love and reverence of its votaries may cluster. 

The task now before us is to preserve order 
as far as may be practicable, and not to excite 
unnecessary disturbance. This duty is para¬ 
mount in its political aspect, but it is, if possible, 
even more incumbent on us in its social and 
moral relations. The existing social order, 
demands, therefore, our first attention, and to 
this end I can find nothing more essential than 
a careful study and correct appreciation of the 
Hindoo caste system. That system has its 
defects undoubtedly, but they are defects more 
than counterbalanced by the services it renders.. 
Those reformers who are in the habit of describ¬ 
ing caste as the root of all evils in Hindoo society 
overlook the impossibility of uprooting an in¬ 
stitution which has taken such a firm hold on 
the popular mind. They forget that the attempt 
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to abolish caste, if successful, would be attended 
with the most dangerous consequences unless 
some powerful religious influence were brought 
to bear upon the people in its place. They forget 
also that caste is still stronger as a social than 
as a religious institution, and that many a man 
who has entirely lost his belief in his religion is 
zealous and tenacious of his position as a high- 
caste man, and scrupulously performs all cus¬ 
tomary rites and ceremonies. Caste is now the 
framework which knits together Hindoo society ; 
it is the link which maintains the existing 
religious system of Hindooism in its present 
order. The problem of the future is not to 
destroy caste, but to modify it, to preserve its 
distinctive conceptions, and to gradually place 
them upon a social instead of a supernatural 
.basis. 

The following appreciation of the caste 
system by Comte 1 may have some influence in 
redeeming a noble institution from the unde¬ 
served contempt with which it is too often 
regarded. In describing its properties he 
says:— 

We owe to it the first permanent division between 
theQry and practice by the institution of a speculative 
class, invested with grand prerogatives of dignity and 

’ The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Translated 
by Miss Martmeau. Vol. ii. p. 238. Trubner and Co. 
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leisure ; and to this period we must refer the primi¬ 
tive elements of genuine knowledge, it being that in 
which the human mind began to regulate its general 
course. The same may be said of the fine arts, then 
carefully cultivated, not only for the sake of their 
charm, but as tributary to dogma and worship on the 
one hand, and information and religious propagation 
on the other. The industrial development was the 
most remarkable of all, requiring no rare intellectual 
qualifications, inspiring no fear in the ruling class, and 
furnishing, under the reign of peace, forces adequate 
to the most colossal undertakings. The loss of many 
useful inventions before the preservative institution 
of caste arose must have suggested the need of it, 
and has proved its advantage afterwards in securing 
the division of labour which was here and there at¬ 
tained. No institution has ever shown itself more 
adapted to honour ability of various kinds than this 
polytheistic organisation, which often exalted into 
apotheosis its commemoration of eminent inventors, 
who were offered to the adoration of their respective 
castes. In a social view the virtues of the system are 
not less conspicuous. Politically its chief attribute 
was stability. All precautions against attack from 
within and from without were most energetically in¬ 
stituted. Within, all the castes were united by the 
single bond of their common subordination to the 
sacerdotal caste from which each derived all that it 
had of special knowledge and perpetual instigation. 
There never was elsewhere such a concentration, 
for intensity, regularity, and permanence of human 
power, as that possessed by the supreme caste, each 
member of which (at least in the'higher ranks of the 
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priesthood) was not only priest and magistrate, but 
also philosopher, artist, engineer, and physician. . . . 
As to the influence on morals, this system was favour¬ 
able to personal morality, and yet more to domestic ; 
for the spirit of caste was a mere extension of the 
family spirit. The condition of women was improved 
notwithstanding the prevalence of polygamy; for 
they were rescued from the subjection to rude toil 
which had been their lot in a barbaric age, and their 
seclusion according to the custom of polygamy was 
the first token of homage and of their assignment to 
a position more conformable to their true nature. As 
to social morals, the system was evidently favourable 
to respect for age and homage to ancestors. The 
sentiment of patriotism did not as yet transcend 
love of caste, which, narrow as it appears to us, 
was a necessary preparation for the higher attach¬ 
ment. 

The Christian missionary condemns caste 
because he finds it hard to destroy a priesthood 
which receives a support from the people when 
nothing in the shape of spiritual assistance is 
rendered in return. The British administrator 
condemns the institution because he cannot on 
account of it override the internal discipline of 
a subject community, and finds himself ranked 
by them for all his authority with their veri¬ 
est outcasts. I remember well the impression 
created in my own mind on my first arrival in 
India, when, on walking out in the evening with 
a Brahmin subordinate, the Hindoos whom we 
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might meet'would accost me with the respectful 
gesture they will always accord to official rank, 
while they would prostrate themselves and rub 
their forehead in the dust before my companion. 
To him they rendered a genuine obeisance ; to 
me they showed a sign of artificial respect only. 
The sense of official relationship was entirely 
swallowed up by the stronger feeling of social 
subordination. It is not only the lower orders 
that are inspired by this feeling ; all are affected 
by it. Caste still exercises a predominant in¬ 
fluence among all classes of the community. 
Educated Hindoos are puzzled to make out 
what they owe to their society, and why they 
render to caste their tribute of submission when 
there is nothing to compel their obedience. 
Nevertheless, the institution is as powerful 
among those who disregard many of its rules 
as it was with their fathers who rigidly observed 
them all. They find it as hard to bear excom¬ 
munication themselves, and arc as disposed to 
inflict that punishment upon wrongdoers of 
their community, as was the case with their 
ancestors in the past. They find it as desirable 
to cling to their caste-fellows, despite many dis¬ 
agreeable features in their life and character, as 
their predecessors may have done. Even those 
who are outside the pale of Hindoo caste seem 
anxious to organise an institution resembling 
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caste among themselves. The Eurasian com¬ 
munity seems to have already formed into a 
caste, and the native converts to Christianity, 
as well as the more self-assertive portion of the 
Brahmo community, appear to be in the course 
of forming into new castes. Even a Khalsa 
Sikh will be found after a time to assume an 
attitude of marked respect towards Brahmins, 
and to entertain the most delicate scruples on 
the subject of caste. And Mahomedans have 
been so far infected that they have broken up 
into separate castes with the jus connubii as 
distinct as it is amongst Hindoos. 

Caste is thus the existing basis of social 
order, as the Brahminical polytheism is of Hindoo 
morality. Supplemented by such sister institu¬ 
tions as the joint family and the village com¬ 
munity (both of which are also in transition 
and have been greatly changed), it has already 
been subjected to modifications, and is destined 
to be still further modified by the external in¬ 
fluences which are brought to bear on it. Its 
future must, however, remain a mere speculation 
so long as the Hindoo nation cannot assume 
the responsibility of working out its own social 
evolution. In their present condition the Hindoos 
cannot possibly have an ideal of their own. 
Bereft of political independence, their ideas of col¬ 
lective action cannot bear that impress of sound 
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logic and morality which collective action alone 
can impart to them. A considerable degree of 
unity in thought and action has lately been esta¬ 
blished in political matters, and it may be hoped, 
therefore, that there will shortly be a similar mani¬ 
festation in regard to moral and social questions. 
The problem is a difficult one, and in proportion 
to its difficulty will be the merit and the reward 
of those who succeed in solving it. There is 
neither difficulty nor merit in merely cutting 
the Gordian knot, which is the method of pro¬ 
cedure pursued by Government. The necessary 
changes must be wrought by the people them¬ 
selves, arising from national aspirations and 
emanating from a spontaneous impulse. The 
changes affected by an alien and benevolently 
despotic administration are spasmodic and arti¬ 
ficial, and they cannot be of permanent value 
because they are not spontaneous. 

The truth is that the moral and social refor¬ 
mation of India, as of every other country, if it 
is to be effective, must result from the action of 
internal forces. Its tendencies must be moulded 
by the accumulated influences of the past and 
by the direct action of the present. It cannot 
disconnect itself from the associations which 
havp grown up around the family for genera¬ 
tions. It must begin among the domestic 
lares and penates. And this.is why civilisation 
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through a foreign government, the popularisa¬ 
tion of Western ideas through official insist¬ 
ence, a system of education through officials 
employed under the Department of Public 
Instruction, must always fail. Education will 
never be in a healthy condition so long as the 
teaching of the home is at utter variance with 
the teaching of the school or college. Any one 
who is acquainted with the conditions of an 
ordinary Hindoo family at its home must have 
been struck with the bewildering contrast 
between the domestic environment of the young 
Hindoo amidst which his active life is spent and 
the intellectual atmosphere he breathes during 
his college hours. The domestic life of the 
Hindoo is indeed in itself not more immoral 
than that of a European home. Far from it ' 
there is so much misconception on this point 
that it is desirable to state what the facts 
actually are. The affection of Hindoos for the 
various members of the family group is a praise¬ 
worthy and distinctive feature of national 
character, evinced not in sentiment only, but in 
practical manifestations of enduring charity ; 
the devotion of a parent to a child, and of children 
to parents, is most touching. The normal social 
relations of a Hindoo family knit together* by 
ties of affection, rigid in chastity, and controlled 
by the public opinion of neighbouring elders 
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and caste, command our admiration and in 
many respects afford an example we should do 
well to follow . 1 There is nothing radically 
wrong in the young Hindoo’s home associations. 
But the life he leads does present a painful con¬ 
tradiction where, to take an ordinary type, the 
family idols are tended by the mother and the 
other female members of the family at sunrise 
and sunset with flowers and ablutions and 
ceremonial observances; and in the meantime 
the midday occupation of the student consists 
in analysing, it may be Milton’s Ai'eopagitica, 
a favourite text-book, or some other scathing 
exposition of priestcraft and idolatry. The pro¬ 
fessors of the Educational Department deliver 
their lectures and discourse on Milton or Mill in 
the same spirit as a magistrate dispenses justice in 
his cutcherry. They do their official duty, but 
they make no attempt to exert a moral influence 
over their pupils, to form their sentiments and 
habits, or to control and guide their passions. 
The moral character is left to be wholly moulded 
by the associations amidst which the young are 
placed at home without any endeavour to modify 
or improve it. There is thus a great gulf fixed 

'f The existing Hindoo family system is an organisation in 
transition along with other national institutions. I publish in 
an Appendix a letter I addressed on this subject to a Hindoo 
frienft in 1881. 
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between the relative position of the intellectual 
and of the moral culture. Collegiate impres¬ 
sions are at present like a tinselled outdoor 
decoration discarded by their possessor as a 
superfluity in private. And in the majority of 
cases they are, at all times, apparent rather than 
real; for though the educated natives lose their 
belief in Hindooism as an intellectual system, 
it still continues in a marked degree to mould 
their social and moral prejudices. The result 
is an anarchy for which the Government is re¬ 
sponsible and which it is powerless to remedy. 
A tendency to look to the State for assistance, a 
disposition to exaggerate the power of political 
action over social events, is natural ; but while 
in some cases no doubt the evils felt fall legiti¬ 
mately within the scope of politics, in others, 
and these are the vast majority, the Government 
is powerless to effect a cure or can at best em¬ 
ploy but palliative measures. Government can 
do little more than hold the purse and keep the 
peace, and put down practices like Suttee which 
are positively murderous ; but even in a case 
like this, it cannot eradicate the sentiment upon 
which the practice depends. 

The situation is now one of extreme social 
anarchy, and although the disturbance is* pot 
widespread, but prevails only among a limited 
section of the people, the mere existence of a 
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disorganised class within the community is in 
itself no small evil. I am not blind to the 
defects of this class. I count among its mem¬ 
bers innumerable friends of sterling merit, and 
of a high order of probity and ability. No 
English official has been more indebted»than I 
have been for native aid and co-operation most 
generously accorded at all times. I would be 
the last to speak unkindly of friends, colleagues, 
and subordinates in a distant country. And yet 
I cannot but observe that the class as a whole 
labours under defects which are not less serious 
because they are the result of circumstances 
over which it has little or no control. The 
class is educated—highly educated as compared 
with the mass of the people : who can wonder 
that it should be conceited ? The class is de¬ 
barred from holding the highest offices under 
Government: who can wonder that it should be 
discontented ? The class is an artificial and 
exotic product: who can wonder that it should 
be internally torn by discord in the family, and 
by a life of self-contradiction more or less in 
almost every individual instance ? 

Such are the penalties which the early pio¬ 
neers of English education in India have had to 
pay* for the knowledge and power they have 
acquired. The strength of national associations 
and social sentiment has fortunately sustained 
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them for the most part with their own personal 
character untainted by demoralisation. It is 
true that they have not altogether escaped the 
vices of the West; but the virtues of the West, 
which they have successfully assimilated, im¬ 
measurably turn the scale. The difficulties 
under which they labour are occasioned by the 
abrupt departures from old habit and custom, 
the domestic discords, the social dissensions, the 
religious confusion, the tenebrous rationalism 
which insufficiently supplies the place of a belief 
in the old theology, the bitter and increasing 
sense of political discontent, the very life of con¬ 
cealment and even of self-deception which as 
individuals they are so often compelled to lead. 
The gravity of these difficulties it is almost 
impossible to exaggerate. 

> Enough, however, of such criticism. It is not 
my object to depreciate the importance of pass¬ 
ing events. I have shown no desire to extenuate 
the difficulties through which India must pass 
during this revolutionary transition, or to mini¬ 
mise the troubles of the existing crisis. It is 
certain that when the State endeavours to 
impart higher instruction and thereby, as is 
implied, to direct and mould the national mind, 
it deviates from its proper sphere, and irfflicts 
injury upon intellectual and moral progress. 
The unavoidable* symptoms of social disorder 
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created by such interference are readily recog¬ 
nisable, and have often been the occasion of 
unfriendly comment. My own remarks will, I 
hope, be accepted in the friendly spirit in which 
they are offered. But when I bring the evil 
done into comparison with the good :• when I 
take into consideration not only the actual 
benefits received, but the potential good which 
must ultimately extend to the whole popula¬ 
tion : when I recall that English education has 
burst upon the natives of India for a period of 
one or at most two generations only: when I 
observe its effects on all sides and weigh them 
in the balance, I cannot hesitate to affirm that, 
notwithstanding drawbacks of all and whatever 
kind, the dissemination of Western ideas has 
proved of inestimable advantage to the country. 

The beneficial tendency of this revolution is t 
undoubted. In ever-widening circles it must 
gradually extend among classes of society 
at present undisturbed, and as natural forces 
are encouraged to take the place of artificial 
development, the demoralisation inseparable 
from change will become less apparent. And 
if its injurious tendency is also undoubted, it 
must be remembered that periods of transition 
are ‘always accompanied by more or less dis¬ 
turbance. To me indeed it seems more notice¬ 
able that the community affected should have 
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passed in so large a measure unscathed through 
the ordeal than that it should have been de¬ 
moralised so far as to allow in some respects 
the vices of Europe to supplant virtues of a 
distinctly Oriental type. If we may observe in 
the mitids of many educated natives an undis¬ 
guised contempt for the simple faith of their 
forefathers, if we must admit the existence of a 
tendency to exaggerate the value of modern at 
the expense of ancient achievements, if we can¬ 
not deny that one effect of our education has 
been to undermine the social feelings of attach¬ 
ment, obedience, reverence for age, and respect 
for ancestors—if these arc evils which English 
education has encouraged—I make bold to say 
that among the leaders of the native community 
and among the mass of the people who follow 
t their guidance there is little or no sympathy 
with these tendencies. The vast majority of 
Hindoo thinkers have formed themselves into a 
party of reaction against the voice of a crude 
and empirical rationalism which seeks only to 
decry the social monuments raised in ancient 
times by Brahmin theocrats and legislators, to 
vilify the past in order to glorify the present, 
and to sing the shallow glories of an immature 
civilisation with praises never accorded to the 
greatest triumphs of Humanity in the past 
The innate conservatism of the nation is 
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beyond the power of any foreign civilisation to 
shatter. The stability of the Hindoo character 
could have shown itself in no way more con¬ 
spicuously than by the wisdom with which it 
has bent itself before the irresistible rush of 
Western thought, and has still preserved'amidst 
all the havoc of destruction an underlying cur¬ 
rent of religious sentiment, and a firm convic¬ 
tion that social and moral order can only rest 
upon a religious basis. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF 
INDIA. 

ONE of the earliest and best-established prin¬ 
ciples of British administration in India is that 
of religious neutrality. The Government of 
India as between its subjects and itself does not 
assume the truth or falsehood of any religion. 
It allows perfect freedom and liberty to the 
professors of all creeds. In accordance with this 
principle, the various provisional phases of 
religious speculation (the intuitive outcome of 
Western thought) which are to be found in 
more or less restless activity among the educated 
classes of India have not been subjected to any 
form of official interference. The Government 
is, perhaps, open to reproach for using its power 
unduly to advance Christianity when it supports 
bishops, archdeacons, and a considerable staff 
of Anglican and Presbyterian chaplains out of 
revenues almost wholly raised from Hindoos 
and Mahomedans. It cannot be denied also 
that native converts enjoy a somewhat excessive 
share of official patronage, and that the Senates 
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of the Universities, which are composed of 
Fellows appointed exclusively by Government, 
are filled with Protestant missionaries and clergy. 
Still it is undoubtedly the case that, like the 
Roman prefects of old, our Indian administrators 
have in general been careless about Spiritual 
matters. The Government has, broadly speak¬ 
ing, exercised no influence whatever to induce 
the natives to become Christians, and the natives 
have responded to this indifference by showing 
no desire whatever to become converts to the 
State religion. When Hindooism ceases to be 
a living power in the minds of the young men 
who frequent our English schools and colleges, 
Christianity rarely, if ever, takes its place. The 
very fact of its profession by the foreign rulers 
of the country has been represented to me by 
native gentlemen as a valid reason for their 
aversion to it. 

The strong missionary body, which is more 
of an educating than a proselytising force, offers 
some substitute for the beliefs which it destroys. 
Our State colleges are content with chaos; 
their results are subversive only ; the old belief 
is thrown off, the consequent disturbance issues 
in no real substitute, and the mental and moral 
state suffers from the negation. The missionary 
scheme does contemplate the establishment of 
an order. It is to the credit of the missionaries 
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that they have ever held the right end in view, 
viz. the substitution of a definite social and 
religious conception for the old Hindoo polity, 
the downfall of which they foresaw. In the 
main they have done a good work, and done it 
bravely. But their failure has been complete. 
Far be it from me to depreciate the wonderful 
moral efficacy of Catholicism and the remark¬ 
able example of self-sacrifice it once set in a 
portion of Southern India. But a retrospect of 
the past no longer presents a promise of any 
successful proselytism in the future. Wherever 
there is a highly organised religious creed, 
Christianity fails to make conversions on any 
large scale. It is absolutely powerless when 
brought face to face with Islam; and among 
Hindoos its influence is confined almost exclu¬ 
sively to the very lowest classes , 1 where the 

1 It has been shrewdly remarked by a competent Catholic 
writer on this subject, that ‘ at the very outset of missionary 
enterprise, the progress of Christianity among the lower castes 
only tended to augment tenfold the repugnance and hostility 
of the Brahmins and other high-ca.te Hindoos. It cannot be 
too often insisted on that caste is a social as well as a religious 
distinction. Christianity thus not only appeared in the eyes of 
Hindoos as a religious innovation, but as the creed of socialism 
and license which allied itself with all that was lowest and 
most infamous in the country. In propagating opinions of 
any kind it is always hazardous to ignore the natural leaders 
of a community, and attempt to win over the multitude without 
their co-operation .’—Dublin Quarterly Review, October 1868. 

I cordially endorse these remarks ; they exhibit a thoroughly 
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mental development has not advanced much 
beyond the earliest stage. Though here and 
there an educated native may have been brought 
to Christianity, the educated natives, as a body, 
have not been slow to perceive that the intellect 
of Europe is drifting away from the traditional 
religion. Whatever change may eventually be 
effected, the change from Hindooism to Chris¬ 
tianity is perhaps the most improbable; the 
people will not accept it. 

The remarks of Dr. Congreve on the pros¬ 
pects of Christianity in India, and on the rela¬ 
tions between Christianity and Hindooism and 
Islam, are so apposite that I cannot do better 
than quote them in this place. He writes :— 

We have two religious systems to deal with in 
India, the Mahometan and the Brahminical. Both 
are yet powerful—on neither can we make any inn 
pression. If in his contact with Brahminism the 
missionary puts forward the philosophical side of 
Christianity, the subtle mind of the Brahmin delights 
in the combat, and meets him with a counter-philo¬ 
sophy. There is matter for endless dispute, but there 
is no result. If more wisely advised, the missionary 
rests on the simple statements of Christianity, on the 
facts of its history and its appeals to the conscience 
of men ; he spares himself personally the annoyance 

just appreciation of the course to be pursued in all important 
social or religious movements. 
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of defeat in argument, or the pain of seeing his argu¬ 
ments make no impression, but for his cause the effect 
is the same. For the religious system of India leaves 
its worshippers no sense of want, that primary con¬ 
dition of the acceptance of a new religion. The con¬ 
test is not such as it was with the polytheistic systems 
of GreeCe and Rome, which were profoundly under¬ 
mined by the philosophic culture of the educated, by 
the moral dissatisfaction of the multitude. In India 
such would not seem to be the case ; and when you 
add to the absence of this the force of traditional 
associations and long organisation, the power of which 
was tested in the case of the Greek and Roman world, 
and not broken but by four centuries and a barbarian 
conquest, you have then the measure of the mission¬ 
ary’s difficulties in dealing with Brail mini bin ; you 
may form an estimate of the hopelessness of his 
task. 

For the second great religious system with which 
we are in contact, little need be said. The verdict of 
bistory is definite and unimpeachable. On Mahome¬ 
tanism Christianity has made no impression, has 
tacitly renounced the attempt to make any. The 
rival Monotheisms met in the middle ages. The 
issue of the struggle was not doubtful. Greek Chris¬ 
tianity succumbed. Latin Christianity waged success¬ 
fully a defensive war. More than this it was unable 
to accomplish. Each of the rivals claims for itself an 
exclusive possession of the religious belief of mankind. 
Both alike are rejected by the other. They rest side 
by side convincing monuments of the exaggeration 
of their respective claims. 
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And so Comte writes in his preface to the 
Catechism these striking words :— 

Five centuries have passed since Islamism re¬ 
nounced the conquest of the West, and Catholicism 
abandoned to its eternal rival even the tomb of its 
pretended founder. In vain did the two. religions 
aspire to spread themselves over the whole territory 
comprised within the dominion of the Roman Empire. 
That territory is divided with an almost equal division 
between the two irreconcilable Monotheisms. 

Again, Colonel Osborn, speaking of the mis¬ 
sionary failure from another point of view, 
observes with equal truth:— 

The chief obstacle which besets the missionary is 
that occasioned by the peculiar relationship which 
exists between Englishmen and natives. The English 
are not merely the rulers of the country, but rulers 
in whose inner life, as individuals, the people are of 
no account—that is to say, the English in India form 
no attachments; no friendships with the people of 
the country. A few among them may associate with 
the natives from a sense of duty, but for their menial 
and moral needs their own countrymen are sufficient, 
and not one Englishman in a thousand, when the 
hour comes of leaving India for good, is sensible of 
a wrench, of a void being created in his life by the 
separation from any native whom he has known. No 
greater obstacle in the way of mission-work can be 
conceived than a state of mind such as this. It de¬ 
notes the want of that touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin, and yet it is a defect from which 
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the English missionary is, of necessity, as little exempt 
as the English official. . . . Contrast this attitude of 
aloofness with the feelings of the Apostle Paul to¬ 
wards individual members of the churches which he 
had founded, and we shall find little difficulty in 
understanding why Christianity in India does not 
spread and develop as in the days of Imperial Rome. 

To these remarks I only wish to add that 
there is now within my own observation an in¬ 
creasing opposition to Christianity among the 
educated classes, a greater repugnance to its 
doctrines, and a more effective desire to prevent 
it spreading in any way among the rising gene¬ 
ration. Publications, such as the ‘Anti-Chris¬ 
tian/ have been lately started and find a ready 
sale among Hindoos and Mahomedans. The 
spread of education has enabled the people 
to bind together with more cohesion and unity 
‘against a form of prosclytism they so much 
dislike, and conversions to Christianity other¬ 
wise than among famine remnants and oc¬ 
casionally among the aboriginal tribes are far 
less frequent than was formerly the case. During 
my eighteen years’ experience of Bengal I do 
• not remember a single instance of the conver¬ 
sion of a respectable native gentleman to Chris¬ 
tianity. , 

Nevertheless, although the educated Hindoos 
do not become Christians, they do not as a rule 
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get rid of their belief in a supreme government. 
The Hindoo mind naturally runs in a religious 
groove of thought and recoils from any solution 
of its present difficulties which does not arise 
from the past religious history of the nation. 
And, therefore, the vast majority of ’Hindoo 
thinkers do not venture to reject the supernatural 
from their belief. They adopt Theism in some 
form or other, and endeavour in this way to give 
permanence and vitality to what they conceive 
to be the religion of their ancient scriptures. 
At the same time they manage to reconcile with 
this teaching the ceremonial observances of a 
strictly orthodox Polytheism. They argue that 
these rites are embedded in the traditions and 
customs of the people, that they are harmless in 
themselves, and that their observance tends to 
bridge over the chasm which otherwise separates 
the educated classes from the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation. Their action is thus animated by a 
spirit of large-hearted tolerance. And there is 
nothing in it inconsistent with itself. For there 
is no direct antagonism between a belief in one 
supreme being ruling over a number of inferior 
powers, and a belief in several co-ordinate deities • 
each exercising sovereignty within certain 
vaguely defined limits. At best, however, their 
attitude is but a compromise between Rational¬ 
ism and Hindooism. It is liable to misconcep- 
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tion and abuse. And therefore it is distasteful 
to certain ardent minds which revolt altogether 
from compromise, and deem it obligatory to 
purge themselves from all taint of idolatry or 
superstition by entering a solemn protest against 
the popular creed which they regard as at once 
false and mischievous. It is to such minds that 
Brahmoism owes its origin and development. 

I have no prejudice against the Brahmos as 
a body: on the contrary, I have the highest 
personal respect for many of their number, and 
especially for their distinguished leaders, who 
have been endowed with no ordinary share of 
those gifts which enable their possessors to 
become teachers of the people. I have been 
myself a witness at the Brahmo services of the 
remarkable degree of religious intensity of which 
the Hindoo mind is capable. I have no question 
that Brahmoism has proved a haven to many 
who would otherwise have been cast adrift upon 
the troubled waves of doubt, and that it has 
afforded them a religion which satisfies their 
aspirations and ennobles their mode of life. But 
I find it impossible to regard Brahmoism as a 
•definite belief. It is altogether an esoteric doc¬ 
trine, not materially distinguishable from the 
Theism or Unitarianism of Europe. It appeals 
to the individual, and requires not only a minute 
process of self-examination, but also a concur- 

M 
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rence among individuals in their interpretations 
of self-consciousness. Its metaphysical dogmas 
may assist its propagation among a certain class 
■of minds. But that class must always be a 
limited one. Men in general are so constituted 
that they prefer to take their beliefs upon trust 
■and not to work them out independently : they 
require teachers, men who speak with authority, 
as themselves divine, or as direct missionaries of 
a higher power, or as interpreters of the know¬ 
ledge slowly accumulated by Humanity in the 
past. Even granting that each individual would 
consent to examine himself in order to elicit the 
requisite first truths, there is no guarantee that 
the process would be correctly performed in 
every case, or that the same conclusions would 
be invariably arrived at. So far as individuals 
can be induced to agree in their interpretations 
of self-consciousness, to that extent Brahmoism 
offers a basis of organisation ; but it is obvious 
that such agreement must always be confined 
to a comparatively narrow circle of believers. 
The masses require a less abstract creed and 
one that contains a larger infusion of the human 
element. There are already indications of a> 
modification in this direction ; and however much 
the. philosophical party among the progressive 
Brahmos may disclaim any wish to depart from 
a purely theistic type of worship, it is certain 
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-that their recent successes have been obtained 
at the expense of their theological metaphysics. 
Instead of trying to controvert this fact, it would 
be better if they faced it boldly and' acknow¬ 
ledged the paramount necessity of grafting the 
human upon the divine. It is only by accepting 
such principles and adopting the most liberal 
modifications, both in doctrine and practice, 
that Brahmoism can ever hope to spread among 
the lower or less educated classes. In its pre¬ 
sent attitude it will never even form a transi¬ 
tional religion enabling the nation to pass 
'through its present crisis: much less will it 
ever prove a formidable rival to any of the 
older creeds. 

Somewhat similar in its individualistic cha¬ 
racter is the metaphysical conception of Theo¬ 
sophy which has lately been exercising a marked 
influence. The subtleness of its teaching, and 
the degree of scope which the supernatural 
interference of spiritual, or so-called astral, phe¬ 
nomena afford to the imagination, are features 
peculiarly congenial to the Hindoo intellect. 
A belief in the doctrines of Theosophy is con¬ 
sistent with the tenets of Brahmoism, and even 
with the professions of orthodox Hindooism. The 
-native mind has also been able to see that in some 
■occult manner, but with a definiteness and force 
<Juite unmistakable; the European adherents of 
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the system have been elevated by. a kind of 
moral regeneration from indifferentism, and 
sometimes from positive dislike, into sincere 
and hearty sympathy with the people of the 
country. The conditions have, therefore, been 
very favourable to the spread of Theosophy 
among natives. Tossed to and fro by every 
blast of vain doctrine, they have rallied round 
the new-fangled ideas of this weird and obscure 
system with an eagerness which shows the need 
among them of a more rational and satisfying 
belief. But already the enthusiasm of the 
movement has spent itself. The public exposure 
of some of the directors of the new cult has 
proved a severe shock to its votaries, and many of 
them have renounced their allegiance. Although 
they are full of faith and trust, to an extent 
which Englishmen of the nineteenth century are 
almost incapable of understanding, they cannot 
but refuse to remain permanently enslaved by 
a belief in phenomena which are not only in¬ 
capable of demonstration, but are alleged on 
credible testimony to be propped up by fraud. 

More valid than any of these theological or 
metaphysical tendencies is the decided advance* 
which has been made, especially in the Bengal 
Presidency, in the direction of the teachings of 
Auguste Comte. I freely admit that at first 
sight an almost impassable gulf appears to be in- 
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terposed between the Positivist mode of thought 
and the dreamy mysticism of Brahminical philo¬ 
sophy. The Hindoo, as a rule, is so thoroughly 
convinced not only of the reality, but also of 
the supreme efficacy, of his unsubstantial and 
visionary ideals, that it is difficult to see how he 
can be brought to that state of mental submis¬ 
sion with respect to the mysteries of existence 
which Positivism so imperatively demands. 
Sooner or later, however, the logic of events 
must bring about in India, as well as in Europe, 
the substitution of the conception of law fbr 
that of will; and, as a necessary consequence, 
the substitution of a human for a supernatural 
point of view in all social and religious organi¬ 
sation. The teaching of Comte has already 
deeply penetrated a few of the most select 
/ninds in Bengal. That is quite enough for the 
present. It is not desirable that Positivism 
should address itself at the outset to a very 
wide circle. It is a system which is always 
misinterpreted by those who fail to master all 
its characteristic doctrines, and which, if accepted 
only for its scientific value, is sure to be per- 
*■verted and made an instrument for increasing 
the already too prevalent corruption and dis¬ 
order. The superficial advocate, the mere care¬ 
less admirer, is, in truth, far more to be 
deprecated than the most perverse adversary. 
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The misrepresentation of foes is of little moment, 
as it can always be repelled ; but the rash zeal 
of undisciplined partisans is not easily subdued, 
and may therefore work an incalculable amount 
of mischief. As Positivism does not appeal to 
men’s fear of punishment or hope of reward 
during an eternal future, it can afford to wait. 
The old watchwords have served well enough 
for regulative purposes in times past. Creeds 
not yet outworn may continue to serve a little 
longer, until Positivism has been able to organise 
in the most advanced nations of the West a 
small but powerful apostolate, a little band of 
disciples who can point to the salutary influence 
which their doctrine has exercised upon the 
heart as well as the intellect. No well-estab¬ 
lished religious belief can ever perish until it is 
confronted with a morality superior to its own ? 
and it cannot therefore be expected that ordin¬ 
ary men should accept Positivism as their rule 
of life until they have had some opportunity of 
seeing its moral efficacy displayed in practice. 

On the other hand, the religion of Positivism 
presents in many respects an extraordinary 
affinity to the system of morality with which’ 
all devout Hindoos are already familiar. In a 
pamphlet recently published, 1 an analogy has 

1 Chaitanyds Ethics. An Essay, by Jogendro Chunder 
Ghose. Published in Calcutta, 1884. 
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been drawn between the ethics of Chaitanya 
and the morality of Comte. The zero point of 
Chaitanya’s system—Dispassion, the highest 
aim of Yogis, Buddhists, Sivaites, and Vedant- 
ists—finds a profound parallel in Comte’s 
systenf* where subordination of egoism is largely 
recommended in general and for the especial 
■culture of the altruistic virtues. The sentiment 
of kindness as typified in the feeling of the 
parent for the child has the same high place 
in both the systems. But it is pointed out that 
in Comte’s system attachment precedes venera¬ 
tion, and takes its type from the conjugal re¬ 
lationship characteristic of Europe, whereas 
Chaitanya, with a wise regard for the prevailing 
form of domestic society in India, recommends 
the culture of veneration as fit to precede that 

Chaitanya, a native of Bengal, bom in the year i486 of the 
Christian era, was a religious reformer of the orthodox Hindoo 
type, and his followers are now a most important section of the 
Hindoo community of the lower provinces. For practical pur¬ 
poses the religious denominations of Hindoos would be one 
or other of the following five well-known sects : (1) the wor¬ 
shippers of Sutya, or the sun ; (2) of Ganes , the benignant lord 
over the evil powers ; (3) of Siva, the god of either destruction 
or asceticism; (4) of Vishnu, the god of preservation; and 
(5) of Sakti, or the goddess of force. The worshippers of Sakti 
form the larger proportion of the upper ranks of Hindoo society 
in Bengal, but the worshippers of Vishnu, or Vaishnavas, qs they 
are called, constitute the great bulk of the community. The 
Vaishnavas follow the teachings and accept the apotheosis of 
Chaitanya. 
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of attachment. This parallel possesses peculiar 
importance to the Imall group of Positivists now 
forming in India It is not for them to oppose 
the powerful but declining authority of Christians 
on the one hand or of Rationalists on the other. 
Positivism in India for generations to cpme will 
be very much of an exotic. But they cannot 
fail to perceive that such definite points of con¬ 
tact between Chaitanyism, the latest outcome 
of Hindoo and Buddhist evolution, and Posi¬ 
tivism, standing in exactly the same relation to 
the evolution of the Christian religion, are prac¬ 
tical connecting links between the West and 
East. And it becomes, therefofe, a question of 
the utmost importance with them to develop 
these coincidences so as eventually to arrive at 
a complete harmony with their Hindoo fellow- 
countrymen, and to avoid as fhr as possible any 
direct conflict in regard to those divergences 
which are but too well known to exist 

The relativity of Positivism affords it also 
special opportunities for the propagation of a 
new faith. Its precepts forbid any rupture 
with the past. On the contrary, they enjoin a 
just respect for the great religious systems of * 
all countries in their true form. They incor¬ 
porate all that is good and noble in those 
systems, readjusted only to the changed con¬ 
ditions of modern life. It is dot consistent with ‘ 
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the tenets of Positivism to sow dissension in 
families or discord among frfends. The accept¬ 
ance of Positivism does not require its followers 
to break off from their social antecedents, habits, 
or customs. It has not the effect of alienating 
them ftpm the past or from the surroundings 
and environment of their ordinary life. The 
religion of Humanity is catholic in its sym¬ 
pathies. The eminent Hindoo Positivist, 1 
whose work on the * Ethics of Chaitanya ’ I have 

1 Baboo Jogendro Chunder Ghose, in a paper read by him 
on the festival of all the dead, December 30, 1884, and pub¬ 
lished in Calcutta. The late Mr. Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter, 
* judge of the Calcutta High Court, who was also a Positivist, 
entertained similar sentiments. ‘ From respect for his country’s 
religion he acquiesced in the Hindoo ceremonial with regard to 
his funeral rites, and that in accordance with all his convic- 
ons. When he ceased to be a sceptic, when he adopted 
Positive faith, he re-examined his whole religious posi¬ 
tion and studied the traditions of his forefathers, to see what 
there was in them that was good and valuable. He took up 
a tolerant and patient attitude, wishing gradually to modify 
Hindooism—to guide it, not abruptly destroy it, so while not 
concealing his opinions, whilst gathering around him people 
who agreed with him, he respected in his family relations the 
Brahminical religion in which he was born. His whole do¬ 
mestic life seems to have been ordered on these principles. He 
retained, I may mention, the supremacy of his mother in the 
family, though himself married and with children. In dying 
he was quite open—the language he used shows this—and he 
spoke with great warmth, placing both his hands in thpse of 
Mr. Geddes. Concession on a point of form was under these 
conditions but an act of just conciliation. (Quoted from Dr. 
Congreve’s eighth serial*.) 
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already quoted, writes as follows when address¬ 
ing his fellow-countrymen on this subject:— 

Situated as we are, we must not overlook that we 
cannot hope and should not desire to escape from 
the legitimate consequences of our past history. And 
even if our thoughts might be lifted above ‘our cir¬ 
cumstances, we would not be true to our religion if 
we were carried away too far by our aspirations. For 
we must remember that, though we might abjure our 
peculiar past for the sake of a whole world’s blessing, 
viz. Positivism, we cannot forsake those in whom that 
same Past lives and moves even at the present moment, 

I mean the majority of our countrymen, to whom all 
European culture is perfectly foreign and must be so 
for many a long year to come. We must not allow 
ourselves to be thus separated from our own society. 
Nay we should rather center our best affections upon 
the forty millions and odd who live around us and 
speak our own vernacular tongue. However back¬ 
ward these our countrymen may be in our judgment,< 
it is not the Positive religion which would lead us to 
disturb our solidarity with them for the uncertain and 
questionable gain of our establishing another solidarity 
with the West. 1 

The same writer continues, in language 
which sets forth the attitude which the early 
Hindoo Positivists assume during the revo¬ 
lutionary crisis:— 

Unfortunately for us we labour under grave 
disadvantages. Our very contact with European 
culture weakens our power to make a proper estimate 
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of what Comte calls the ‘instinctive tendencies’ of 
our countrymen. Though among them, we feel a 
strain which perceptibly draws us pretty far off them. 
We are not therefore quite in a position to determine 
how those tendencies would move on to Positivism 
independently of Western influence, much less to dis¬ 
cuss how we could help to expedite their progress. 
Furthermore the political condition of our country, 
subjecting us to a constant influx of Western in¬ 
fluences ; and especially of influences which are 
very varied, divergent, and even revolutionary, is 
another serious obstacle in our way. And until these 
influences come to a close, and until again we succeed 
thereafter to protect ourselves from internal and ex¬ 
ternal disturbances, th| time will not have come for 
making a proper estimate of the instinctive tendencies 
of our countrymen. 

Nevertheless we cannot forget what we are. We 
are members of a subject community ; we belong to 
the society of Hindus, and yet we venture to stand 
forth as Positivists. And such as we are we must ljve 
and move ; and as we must live and move as subject 
people, as Hindus and as Positivists, we must not lose 
sight of what ground is presented to us for planting 
our religion. And after all the question will be found 
to lose much of its complexity when we consider that 
for the present our work must be confined to our own 
individual lives. For if we can each of us live the life 
of a fair Positivist in the midst of the society and the 
Government which surround us, we shall have offered 
a solution of no mean worth to the present as w%ll as 
to the future. If we can succeed in assimilating in 
our life two such wictely different elements as Hinduism 
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and Positivism, we shall have done a great thing to 
attain the glorious union between the East and the 
West. 

These are wise words, and no remarks of 
mine will add to their genuine and simple force. 
They inculcate, on the one hand, that j.'ist con¬ 
ciliation which is the keynote of the principles 
which Positivism has to offer in dealing with 
other modes of thought; and, on the other, they 
enjoin that life of example on the part of the 
followers of a new religion, the effect of which 
is beyond all precept, and without which all 
precept is in vain. 

Absolute Nihilism, Theism, which conforms 
to Hindooism, Brahmoism, Christianity, Theo¬ 
sophy, and, lastly, Positivism, these generally 
are the varying creeds which among Hindoos 
survive the wreck of their early faith. As a 
rule the Hindoos retain their religious instincts 
but there are no signs at present of the pre 
dominance of any creed. Wandering hither and 
thither like sheep without a shepherd, they beal 
the air in the vain pursuit after religious truth. 
We cannot tell what the future— and doubtless 
it is a far distant future—is destined to bring 
forth. But I for one cannot bring myself to 
doubt that the Eastern nations will some day 
be brought with the rest of the world under one 
common faith, towards which all discordant 
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religions will eventually converge. I cannot 
doubt that by distinct but equivalent courses 
the great nations of the East will rise by natural 
progression to the definitive level of the West, 
and embrace the final universal and human 
religion^ which has its roots in man’s moral 
nature—the same in all ages and climes—while 
it will not fail in each case to reflect the national 
life and give expression to its distinctive’aspira¬ 
tions. Although the prospects of moral pro¬ 
gress in India are threatened by gathering clouds, 
I derive encouragement from a contemplation 
of the brilliant success attained by evangelists 
of an earlier generation. No beneficial impulse 
is likely to be produced by the mere official 
experiments of a Government which is alien 
to the people, and which, from no fault of its 
own, is necessarily unsympathetic with caste 
and polytheism. The Educational Department 
possesses no adequate force for revolutionising 
the thoughts and manners of the people. The 
missionary bodies are now as incapable as 
laymen of sympathising with the special 
idiosyncrasies of the Hindoo intellect. But 
the admirable efforts of the Jesuit missionaries 
in China, and in Southern India, have shown 
the possibility of surmounting obstacles at, first 
sight fairly insuperable. Had they possessed a 
more tractable dogma, they would doubtless 
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have overcome the moral difficulty for them¬ 
selves. Even in their failure they accomplished 
a great work, and have set an example of 
procedure that succeeding missionaries must 
follow. 

It is to the labours of St. Francis 'Xavier 

L 

during the sixteenth century that Indian Chris¬ 
tianity is chiefly indebted for its distinctive 
characteristics. He addressed his teaching al¬ 
most exclusively to the lower orders, and made 
no systematic attempt to gain over to his side the 
aristocracy of Hindooism. It was in the begin - 
ning of the seventeenth century that the cele¬ 
brated Jesuit, Robert de Nobili, well knowing 
how important it was to receive the co-opera¬ 
tion of the upper classes, commenced his labours, 
after the manner of St. Paul, by becoming a 
Brahmin to the Brahmins. He and his col¬ 
leagues assumed Hindoo names, and introduced * 
themselves as Brahmin priests of a superior 
order from the Western world. 

‘They renounced all riches, dignities, honours, 
friends and kindred ; they desired to have no¬ 
thing of this world; they scarcely took the 
necessaries of life; attention to the body, even 
when needful, was irksome to them. 

f * • • • • 

‘They were given as an example for all 
religious, and ought more to excite us to make ' 
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good progress than should the number of the 
lukewarm make us grow slack. 

‘ Their footsteps remaining still bear witness 
that they were right holy and perfect men, who 
waging.war so stoutly trod the world under 
their feet.’ 

Their success was due to their wonderful 
power of sympathy, and their rare facility of 
adaptation to unaccustomed modes of thought 
and action. They possessed in an eminent 
degree the apostolic faculty of being all things 
to all men without compromising the funda¬ 
mental principles of their creed. Like skilful 
pilots, they steered clear of an absolute enforce¬ 
ment of doctrine, and instinctively adopted a 
theory of relativity in all their dealings with the 
social customs and religions of the Eastern 
\vorld. The evangelists of the future, with all 
the enthusiasm they may derive from a religion 
which shall inspire a loftier ideal and a more 
human <joal, will find no nobler exemplars than 
St. Xavier and De Nobili in their genuine zeal 
and self-sacrificing spirit in the propagation of a 
• new faith. 
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Being a letter addressed to a Native Friend 
on the Hindoo Joint Family System. 

, United Service Club, 

Calcutta : June 24, 18S1. 

My dear Sir, —Your long and interesting letter 
of May 6 1 deals with the most important principles of 
the Hindoo Social System, and raises difficult ques¬ 
tions which I am very imperfectly prepared to answer. 
Moreover, as you are aware, I have little leisure to 
give to the subject. I venture to offer you only the 
following observations. 

The basis of the Hindoo Social System being at 
present the Joint Family, you inquire whether it is 
possible to make the constituent elements of this 
family harmonise with the Positivist requirements of 
the family system. 

To 1 ;he question so put I feel I must give an 
answer in the negative ; but I do so in no un¬ 
qualified manner, and with considerable hesitation. 
The conditions of a Hindoo Joint Family differ from 
those of a family which Western Positivists look on as 
the unit of society. The Hindoo Family System is 

1 The substance of that letter was reproduced in an article 
entitled ‘Our Joint Family Organisation,’ and published in the 
Calcutta Review for October i8Sr. 

N 
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the result of a past history, to which Europe presents 
no parallel. Taking its remote origin from the same 
sources as caste, it has been largely modified by the 
existence of the tribal gotra, which may be described 
as a caste within a caste, the members of which are 
of equal rank, but are precluded from intermarriage, 
until it has developed into its present phase of copar¬ 
cenary relationship with all the members of the same 
family. It is unnecessary that I should follow you in 
your inquiries into the antiquity of the system. I take 
it as you describe it in its normal type as consisting of 
seven generations of agnates, who are entitled to a 
common mess, to common worship, and to a share in 
the common estate. Only, I may add, that in practice 
other relations join the family who are not entitled to 
commensality, but who are admitted to the enjoyment 
of their share by charitable considerations. 

From the nature of the case, therefore, the Hindoo 
Joint Family System consists of a large number of 
persons, many of whom depend upon it for their 
general support, and, as you point out, joint families* 
certainly serve to maintain a number of idle mouths. 
This I look upon as an evil. The climate of India is 
enervating, while the necessities of life arc very easily 
and cheaply obtained ; and there is a tendency in 
consequence among a great mass of the population to 
become idlers, and to rest content with the support 
they receive from the charity of the central family. 
These drones of society are, in fact, a very numerous 
class in India. It is this state of things which I 
condemn as a bad one. It is desirable to encourage 
among individuals not only a sense of self-relianc^ 
but a desire to be independent, and a feclmg of shame' 
in receiving support from the charity or labour of 
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others without the return of any corresponding equi¬ 
valent. It is only the sick and infirm, women and 
children, and, for special reasons, the priesthood, who 
are rightly supported by the labour of others. The 
able-bodied man must work, and the necessity of work 
is a principle which, above all others, requires to be 
implanted in the mind of the Oriental, whose home 
is in a hemisphere where the bounty of nature seems 
almost to remove every physical stimulus to exertion. 
The dignity of labour is a faint glimmering lijTht even 
in Western Europe ; but in India such an idea is not 
only unknown but repellent, and it is considered dis¬ 
graceful in a man to work for his livelihood by the 
labour of his hands. Therefore I believe that in India 
any system of social life which indirectly or directly 
may be said to afford encouragement to sloth is in¬ 
jurious, and that w r e should do our best to modify or 
eradicate it. 

At the same time I agree with you in recognising 
the value of the Hindoo joint Family System even 
.in this particular aspect. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the importance of encouraging the charitable 
sentiments to which it gives occasion. These senti¬ 
ments, you truly remark, evoke a large measure of 
kindness*on one side and reverence on the other. 

I can, however, by no means admit that the system 
affords a practical solution to the difficulties of the 
. pauper question in India. I think you somewhat 
unnecessarily assume that if the family drones were 
bereft of family support they would sink into the 
condition of paupers, and become a burden Upon 
the general community. This argument may be un¬ 
duly pressed. For there is indeed little or no analogy 
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between the problem of pauperism in Europe and 
of poverty in India. In ordinary times—famine and 
other similar calamities apart—the pauper of India is 
not like the pauper of England, for whom sustenance 
can only be found at the public cost; and the reason 
of this is that the necessities of life in an inclement 
country like England are so immeasurably greater 
and more expensive than they are in India. In 
ordinary times I should have no fear of the pauper¬ 
isation of India if the Hindoo Joint Family System 
ceased to exist. There is no pauperisation among 
Mahomcdans, with whom no such system prevails. In 
times of crisis the charity of the joint family dries up 
unavoidably, and the misery and starvation among 
the idle mouths dependent on it for their support is 
even greater than it would have been if they had 
previously been in the habit of endeavouring to sup¬ 
port themselves. These drones are paupers already. 
They should be compelled to work, but the existence 
of the Family System removes the necessity. Only 
in time of famine it is that they arc cast out, a usclessi 
number of mouths to feed, who in no inconsiderable 
degree enhance the difficulty of the problem of famine 
administration. 

My principal objection to the influence of the 
Hindoo Family System is based on these grounds. 
But there are other objections which at first sight may 
appear even stronger than these. You do not hesitate 
to draw prominent attention to them when you write,— 

A family like this cannot dispense with the Purda 
System. 1 A numerous group like our joint family, betweei' 

11 Purda means a curtain. The Purda System means t? 
system under which women are secluded in the Zenana, or 
women’s apartments., 
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whom the bonds of natural affection are very unequal, 
cannot, I fear, be allowed the fullest social intercourse, 
and that within the seclusion of the home, without serious 
danger to their moral purity ; and the Purda being thus 
necessary within the family, it cannot be dispensed with 
in respect of outsiders. 

The Purda, as well as the subordinate organisation 
of the Zbiatia System, requires that the newly married 
wife should be trained to the habits and ways of the 
society she enters into. To this end infant marriages 
arc indispensable more or less. ' 

I am not competent to say, with reference to the 
above remarks, whether you are justified in assuming 
that the fullest social intercourse between the sexes 
within the seclusion of their homes is calculated to 
endanger their moral purity. There is a great differ¬ 
ence between Eastern and Western homes in this 
respect. In the mere construction and disposal of 
the rooms, an English dwelling-house affords complete 
privacy to the women of the family ; while, at the 
same time, the men and women meet together in the 
discharge of their daily domestic duties with perfect 
freedom, and without the faintest sense or trace of 
any impropriety. But an Indian home is different : 
the fewrooms and comparative absence of privacy, 
the larger and more varied elements of the household, 
even the character and limited quantity of clothing of 
both sexes necessitated by the exigencies of climate ; 
these reasons, it may be, lead to the imposition of 
some restrictions as a wise arrangement. But, if so, 
the result is to be deplored, and I can never bej per¬ 
suaded to look upon the Purda System as consistent 
..with the relationship which should exist between the 
members of a family. Jd .consigns women to a con- 
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iition of subordination and subjection which experi¬ 
ence shows us is inseparable from a life of domestic 
servitude. It is based upon a coarse view of life, 
which has no other bond of union between the sexes 
than a mere sensual idea, and, as you are forward to 
admit, it is entirely incompatible with the important 
functions which Positivism prescribes for women. 

The Purda and Zenana Systems you describe as 
indispensable complements of the Hindoo family as 
it at pi'esent exists, and, this being so, you add that 
infant marriages are also indispensable, more or less. 

I am obliged to accept your statement of this part 
of the case : but, if the facts arc so, it is almost un¬ 
necessary to give any further reply to the question 
at the beginning of your letter, or to adduce any other 
evidence to show that the conditions of a Hindoo 
Joint Family arc irreconcilable with the Positivist 
requirements of the Family System. I have never 
heard any sound argument adduced in favour of the 
institution of infant marriage. It is intended, no 
doubt, as a preventive of immorality. But even from, 
this aspect it is a failure, for it allows boys and girls a 
free scope for indulgence in their passions, at an age 
when they have reached neither their physical nor 
mental maturity, and when the observance of’chastity 
ought to have been enforced on them as a moral 
discipline. I need add nothing about the physical 
deterioration in the offspring of such marriages : it is 
a notorious fact, too patent to be ignored. I will only 
point out another evil result of the practice, in that 
early* marriage often leads to early widowhood, ant 4 
the abundance of young widows in India, as the polity' 
annals of the country amply testify, is'a fruitful source' 
of immorality ant] crime/ There is something, no 
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doubt, to be said for the Purdn and Zenana Systems, 
but nothing, that I can sec, for infant marriage ; and, 
looking to its effects in the domestic circle as well as 
more generally in society, both in its present influences 
and future results, I can but declare that the institu¬ 
tion is one unreservedly condemned—condemned in 
the sameVatcgory as polygamy, for instance—by the 
tenets of Positivism. 

I have already said that my principal objection to 
the Hindoo Family System is the opportunity it affords 
to a large proportion of the able-bodied population of 
the country to live in idleness : without your authority 
I should never have been prepared to admit that the 
seclusion of women and infant marriage were essen¬ 
tial concomitants of the system. I regret that the 
system should be held responsible for having done 
something more than accord to these evil customs its 
baneful sanction. For I am not blind to the excel¬ 
lences of your family organisation; and I desire to 
especially acknowledge the admirable domestic in¬ 
fluence it exercises upon its members. As an English¬ 
man, with my home in a country where the family tie 
is comparatively lightly regarded, and the members of 
a family tear themselves asunder as a matter of course 
and almost without compunction, and settle apart from 
one another in all the quarters of the globe, I cannot 
but appreciate the immense affective superiority of the 
•organisation you enjoy. Properly speaking, it is only 
by the natural cultivation of the family affections that 
a man is able instinctively to call into existence dis¬ 
positions calculated to fit him individually for public- 
life. In your family arrangements you possess, there- 
f6re, through a process of ^progressive development, 
the necessary panoply of rife, and I trust that this high 
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recognition of the urgency of domestic sympathy will 
never be forgotten, whatever may be the vicissitudes 
the Hindoo Joint Family System is destined to ex¬ 
perience. 

In conclusion, I will only add, as you have pointed 
out in your letter, that the whole force of the British 
administration has been directed to breali up the 
existing social order; and though the influence of a 
foreign domination is superficial in most respects, it 
has been able at least to undermine the foundations 
of the Hindoo Joint Family System, which, partly 
from this cause and partly from its own inherent 
defects, I cannot but look upon as a doomed institu¬ 
tion. I am not inclined to overrate the force of Go¬ 
vernment as a solvent power in any social direction, 
but in this case the action of Government is, so far as 
I can judge, in consonance with a natural and even 
healthy tendency of events. The interference of Go¬ 
vernment in this case is therefore not altogether matter 
for regret, and, in my opinion, it only remains for the 
leaders of the Hindoo community, by gentle and 
judicious guidance, to control the period of transition, 
so that it may be passed over with the least possible 
disturbance, and, after rejecting the environments 
which prejudice and disfigure the present System, to 
reorganise the excellent materials which are available 
for their purpose upon a sound basis. 

I am, my dear sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

H. J. S. Cotton. 

• 

To Baboo . . . 
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COLE , George R. Eilz-Roy.— The Peruvians at Home. Ciown 
Svo, 6 s. 

COLERIDGE , Sara, —Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. 
Edited by her Daughter. With Index. Cheap Edition. With 
Portrait. 7c Gd. 

Collects Exemplified. Being Illustiatiimsi from the Old and New 
Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity. By the 
Author of “ A Commentary on the EpLtks and Gospels.” Edited 
by the Rev. Joseph Jackson. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

COXXELI., A. K. —Discontent and Danger in India. Small 
ciown 8w>, 3s. Gd. 

The Economic Revolution of India. Crown Svo, 4.?. Gd. 
CORY, William.— A Guide to Modern English History. Part T. 
—MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy Svo, tjs. Part II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXY., 15J. 

COTTER III., ll.lt.— An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
Crown Svo, 7 s. Gd. 

C0T10X, 11 . J. S. —New India, or India in Transition. 
Crov^n 8vo, 4*. Gd. 

COUTTS, It amis Bitrdi tt Money.— The Training of the Instinct 
of Love. With a Preface by the Rev. Eduard Turing, M.A. 
Small crown Svo, 2s. Gd. 

COX, Rev. Sir George IV., M.A., Rati.—' The Mythology of the 
* Aryan Nations. New Edition. Demy S\o, i6j. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown ovo, 6c. 
A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and 
Answer. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, $s. * 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth¬ 
ology and Folk-Lore. Second Edition. Crown Svo. ys. Gd. 
COX\ Rev. Sir G. IV., 11. A., Bail. , and yOXES , East are Hinton.— 
Popular Romance! of the* Middle Ages. Thirt 
Edition, in 1 vol. Crown Svo, 6s. * 
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COX, Rev. Samuel, D.D.—A Commentary on the Book of Job. 
With a Translation. Second Edition. Demy Svo, 15*. 
Salvator Mundi; or, Is Cluist the Saviour of all Men? Tenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

The Larger Hope. A Sequel to “Salvator Mundi.” Second 
Edition. l6mo, u. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

Balaam. An Exposition and a Study. Crown 8vc] 5„v. 
Miracles. An Argument and a Challenge. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
CKA V£.V y Mrs. — A Year’s Meditations. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

CI\A IVI'CRD, Oswald. —Portugal, Old and New. With Illustra¬ 
tions and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Ciown Svo, 6.r. 

v 'CKOZIERy John Beattie, M.B,— The Religion of the Future. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

CCXXINGIIAM, W.y B. D.— Politics and Economics : An Essay 
on tile Nature of the Principles of Political Economy, together 
with a survey of Recent Legislation. Crown Svo, 5^. 

DANIEL!., Chwmont. —Tho Gold Treasure of India. An Inquiry 
into it.s Amount, the Cau^e of its Accumulation, and the Proper 
Means of using it as Money. Crown Svo, 5*. 

Danish Parsonage. By an Angler. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

/Darkness and Dawn : the Peaceful lliitli of a New Age. Small 
crown 8vo, 2 s. 6J. 

DAVIDSON , AVr. Samtul, D.D., II. D.— Canon of the Biole ; 
Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. Thud and Revised 
Edition. Small c^own Svo, 5?. 

The Doctrine of Last Tilings contained in the New Testa¬ 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and ‘lie Statements 
of Chinch Creeds. Small crown Svo, 3.0 6 d. 

DAVIDSON \ 'J'homas.—'T\io Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. 
Crow 11 Svo, 6 s. 

DAJVSON, Geo.y MA. Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by his Wife. First Series. Ninth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3-f. 6 d. 

Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. Edited by George 
St. Clair. Second Series. Crown Svo, 6 j. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 6 s. * 

Sermons on Daity Life aAd Duty. Edited by his Wife. 

■ Fourth Edition. Crowm Svo, 6 s. , 
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DAWSON, Geo ., M.A. — continued. 

The Authentic Gospel, and other Sermons. Edited by 
George St. Clair, E.G.S. Third Edition. (2 rown Svo, 6s. 

Three Books of God : Nature, History, and Scripture. 

Sermons edited by George Sr. Clair, KG.S. Crown Svo, 6 s. 
Biographical Lectures. Edited by Georg £ Sr. Ci air, F.G.S. 
Large crown, 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

DE JONCOURT , Madame Marie. — Wholesome Cookery. Thi, l 
Editioh. Crown Svo, 3-r. <*/. 

DE LON Gy I.icut. Com. G. W. — The Voyage of the Jeannette. 
The Ship and Jce Journals of. Edited by his Wife, Emma 
1 )e Long. With Portraits, Maps, and many Illustiations on 
wood and stone. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 36.'. 

Democracy in the Old World and the New. By the Author 
of “ Tlie Suez Canal, the Eastern Question, and Abyssinia,” etc. 
Small crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

DEVERECXy IK Co/e, R.N., ER. G.S.— Fair Italy, the Riviera, 
and Monte Carlo. Comprising a Tour tinough North and 
South Italy and Sicily, with a shoit account of Malta. Ciuwn 
Svo, 6s. 

Discourse on the Shedding of Blood, and The Laws of 
W ar. Demy Svo, 2s. 0 d. 

DOWD EX\ Edwardy 1J..D.— Shakspere : a Critical Study of his 
Mind ami Art. Seventh Edition. Post Svo, !2.>. 

Studies in Literature, 17S9-1S77. Third Edition. Large 
post Svo, 6 s. 

DU MONCELy Count.— The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Small a own 8vu, 5.O 

"7 TTRUY, Vittyr .—History of Rome and the Roman People. 

Edited by Prof. M AH airy. With nearly 3000 Illustrations. 410. 
Vols. L—IV. in S paits, 30.C each vol. 

EDGEWORTH , )’— Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 

the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy Svo, 
7 s. 6 d. 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro¬ 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation, frown Svo, 
2 s. bd. 

Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus 

An Introduction to ,the History of Educational 
Theories. By Oscar Brownin’*, M.A. Second Edition. 
3 * 
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Education Library— tontinuc<L 

Old Greek Education, by the Rev. Prof. Maiiaefy, M.y 
Second Edition. 3 s. 6J. 

School Management. Including a geneial view of the woi 
of Education, Oiganization and Discipline. l*y JosF.ril Lakdoi 
F ourth Edition. 6 s. 

EDJVARDES, The Late Major-General Sir Jlerbat K.C.B., &c.- 
Memorials of the Life and Letters of. by his Wif 
2 vols. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth., 

''iiLSDALE, Henry. —Studies in Tennyson’s Idylls. Crown 8vo, 5 

ELYOT\ Sir Thomas. —The Boke named the Gouernour. Edit*, 
from the Fii^t Edition of 1531 by IIknry Herbert Stepiie 
Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 2 voK Fcap. 4I0, 50J. 

Emerson’s (Ralph Waldo) Life, by Oliver Wendell IIolme* 
English Copyright Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Enoch the Prophet. The Book of. ArchbNhop Lvurknce’s Tran, 
lation, with an Introduction by the Author of “ The Evolution < 
Christianity.” Crown 8vo, 5*. 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metu" 
Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Secon 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

EVANS , Mark. —The Story of Our Father’s Love, told t 
Children. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustration* 
Fcap. Svo, If. 6 J. 

“Fan Kwae” at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844 
By an old Resident. With Frontispiece. Ciown Svo, 5 s. 

Faith of the Unlearned, The. Authority, apart from the Satctio 
of Reason, an Insufficient Basis for It. by “One Unlearned.’ 
Ciown 8\o, 6 s. 

EELS, Jacob. --Shakspere and Montaigne. An Endeavour t< 
Explain the Tendency of Hamid from Allusions in Conieiupatar 
Woiks. Crown 8\o, 5... r 

FLECKER, Rev. JLie-.er.~- Scripture Onomatology, being Critica 
Notes on the Septuagiut and other Versions. Second Edition 
Crown 8vo, 3 r . 6 J. 

FLOREDICE, W. If .—A Month among the Mere Irish. Smal 
crown Svo, 5*. 

Frank Leward. Edited by Charles Bamiton. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6J 

J'CLLEIf, Rev. Morris.— The Lord’s Day ; or, Christian Sunday 
Its Unity, History, Philosophy, and Perpetual Obligation 
Sermons. Demy Svo, iol 6 d. 

GARDINER , Samuel R. t ami J. BASS MUJ,LINGER, M.A .- 
Introduction tp the Study of English t History. Secont 
t Edition. Large crown Svo, gs. , 
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GARDNER, Dorsey.— Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo.' A • 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and 
l’lans. Demy 8vo, iov. 

Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critical Investigation 
of Chapters I.-IX. By a Septuagenaiian Beneliccd Presb)ter. 
Demy Svo. 10s. (jii. 

GEORGE , Henry. —Progress and Poverty : An Inquiry into the 
Causes of Indust] ial Depressions, and of Increase of W r ant with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Fifth Library Edition. 
Post 8v^>, Js. 6d. Cabinet Edition. Crown Svo, 2-. 6 d? Also a 
Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, ir. 6 dN Papci covers, is. 

Social Problems. Fourth Thousand. Crown Svo, 5->. Cheap 
Edition. Paper covers, is. 

GLANVJLL. jo^cph. —Scepsis Scientiflca ; or, Confest Ignorance, 
the Way to Science; ui an Es-ay of the Vanity of I iogmatizing 
and Confident Opinion. Edited, with Introductory Essay, by 
John Owen. Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 6 s. 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. II. Percy 
Smith and utheis. Second and Cheaper Edition. Medium 
Svo, 7*r. 6 d. 

GLOVER , M.A. —Exempla Latina. A First Constitiing Book, 

with Shoil Notes, Lexicon, and an Inti eduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2 s. 

GOLDSJ\IU\ Sir Francis Henry, Bart., Q.C ., M.P.— Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 6.?. 

GOODEXOUGII , Commodore J. G. —Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5.'. 

GORDON, Major-Gen!. C. G. — His Journals at Kartoum. 
Printed fiom the original MS. With Inti eduction and Notes by 
A. lie.M ont IIake. Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illuviations. 
Two vojs., demy Svo, 2 ls. Also a Cheap Edition in 1 vol., 6.c. 

Gordon’s (General) Last Journal. A Facsimile of the last 
Journal received in England fiom Generai Gordon, Repro¬ 
duced by Photo-lithography. Imperial 410, ^3 3 j. 

GOSSE, Edmund.— Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe. New Edition. Large crown Svo, 6 s. 

Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contribution to the History 
of English Poetry. Demy Svo, icv. 6 d. , 

GOULD , Rev. S. Baring, Af.A.—Ge rmany, Present and Past. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown Svo, 7 s. 6d. 

GOWAN, Major Walter E.~ A. Ivanoff’s Russian Grammar. 
(16th Edition.) Translated, fcnlaiged, and arranged for use ol 
Students of the Russian Language. DAuy Svo, 6 s. * 
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GOWER, Lord Ronald. My Reminiscences. Miniature Edition, 
printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, lor. 6 it. 

Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Historical Sketch. 
Fcap. 4to. 

Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883 - 
1884 . Ecap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

GRAHAM, William, M.A. —The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Second Edition, Resist'd. Crown Svo, Or. 

The Social Problem in its Economic, Moral, and 
Political Aspects. Demy Svo. 

GREY, Rowland. — In Sunny Switzerland. A Tale of Six Weeks. 
Second Edition. Small crown Svo, 5.0 

Lindenblumen and other Stories. Small crown Svo, 5J. 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, A.M. —The Gospel of the Divine Life: a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy Svo, 14a. 

GRIMLF.Y, Rro. II. N., M.A.—' Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Fourth Edition. Ci own Svo, 6s. 

- Gl'STAFSO.Y, Ahx.— The Foundation of Death, Third Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5 s. 

Some Thoughts on Moderation. Kcpiinled from a Paper 
lead at the Reeve Mission Room, Manchester Squaie, June S, 
1SS5. Clou]] Set), Is. 

HAECKEL, Prof. Ernst. —The History of Creation. Translation 
levied by Professor E. Ray LaMvEs’J hr, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Hates and Genealogical Tier., of the v.mous groups 
of both Plant., and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition. Post 
Svo, 1,2s. 11 

■ The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
illustrations. 2 vols. Post S\n, 32s. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post Svo, 7.0 6 : 1 . 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With*a Picfatory Note 
by T. li. lit xi.i:y, F.R.S. Crown Svo, 51. 

II u.i -Chou n St.itn.s :— 

A Lost Love. Ry Anna C. Oot.P [Ashford Owen]. 

Sister Dora : a ISiogiaphy. Ry Maruaret Lonsdale. 

True Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
,1!)’ the late Charles Ri.v.sley. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts fiom the Journals of Count Vox 
M01.TKE. 

English Sonnets. Collected and' Arranged by J. Dennij. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the _R*.v. Canon R. 1 -I» 
. Baines. 
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HARRIS, William .—The History of the Radical Party' in 
Parliament. Demy Svo, 15 r. 

IIARROP, Robert. — Bolingbroke. A Political Study and Criticism. 
Demy Svo, 145. 

HART, Rev. J. W. T .—The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. 

A Character Study. Crown Svo, 30 6 d. 

IIA WEIS, Rev. II. A’., HA .—Current Coin. Materialism-The 
Devil—Crime—Drunkenness—Pauperism—F,motion—Reel cation 
—The Sabbath. Fifth Kdition. Crown Svo, 5.0 
Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, Sr. 

Speech in Season. Fifth Edition. Crown 8m, 50 
Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 5.. 
Unsectarian Family Prayers. New Edition.' 1 'i.ip. Sxo, 
ir. 6 ( 1 . 

HAWKINS, EJ~.v,nI< Comer/or.I. —Spirit and Form. Sermon, 
preachcrl in tile Palish Chinch of Leatherhead. < town Svo, <>,. 

IIAWTIIORXE, Nathaniel. —Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes 
Large post Svo, ys. 6,/. each volume. 

VoL. I. Twice-told T.u.rs. 

II. Mosses Hint an Old Ma.NsK. 

III. Tut: Hot sn of iiie Seaen ll.vttt.F4, and The Snow 

Image. 

IV. Tiif. Won dir hook, Tanolkwood Tali- a. vvn Giund- 

rvniLk's Chair. 

V. Tin-. Sc.vri it 1 .1 1 it it, and Tm Ili.iTiu tivu Romance. 

VI. The M.vRiii.F Eaen. fTpiioformaiioti.] 

SHU | ° rl; Ou> Home, and English Note-Books. 

IX. American Noil-Hooks. 

X. French and Iiaiian Not e. 1 !ooks. 

XI. Si-.fTiMiEs Ff.t ion, The Douiver Uomancf, Fanmiawf, 
and, in an Ai'i'ENDiN, The Ancestral Footsikt. 
XII. T*i.rs and Essvys, and other Paters, with a liio- 
GRAt’Hic.u. Sketch of Hawthorne. 

1 IEATII, Francis I h\ ORV.—Autumnal Leaves. Third and cheaper 
Edition. Large crown Svo, 6s. 

Sylvan Winter. With 70 Illustrations. Large ciovvn Svo. 
I 1 ENNESSY, Sir John Tope.— Ralegh in Ireland. With his Letters 
on Irish A flails and some Contemporary 1 tocunients, 1 ,aige eruw 11 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, lor. 6 , 1 , 

HENRY , Philip .—Diaries and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
Henry Lf.f., M.A. Large ciown Svo, 7 s. 61 1 . 

IIIIj'E, Albert. — The Age’to Come. Small crown Svo, zs. 6 , 1 . 
HIME, Major H. W. L., /’.H.—Wagnervsm : A Protest. Crown 
S'TI. 2 s. 6 ( 1 . , 
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HINTON\ J.— Life and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W. 
W. Gn,i., Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. II. Jeens. 
Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, S.r. bd. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections fiotn the Manuscripts of 
the late Janies Hinton. Edited by Caroline Hadpon. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

The Law Breaker, and The Coming of the Law. 
Edited by Makoaret Hinton. Crown 8%o, 6.r. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8Vo, ijr. 

Hodson of Hodson’s Horse ; or, Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Life 
in India. Being extracts from the Letters of the late Major 
W. S. R. Ilodson. With a Vindication from the Attack of Mr. 
l»os\<oith Smith. Edited by his brother, G. II. HodsON, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Large ciown 8\o, 5 s. 

HOLT HAM, E. G .—Eight Years in Japan, 1873 - 1881 . Work, 
Travel, and Recreation. With three Maps. Large crown Svo, ys. 

Homology of Economic Justice. An F.ssny by an East India 
Metchant. Small ciown Svo, 5c. 

HOOPER, Man\— Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 6L 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. bd. 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2 S. 6d. 

HOPKINS , Ellice. — Work amongst Working Men. ‘‘Fifth 
Edition. Crown S\o, 3-y. bd. 

J/0SP1TALIER , A’.— The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by J curs Man R, I*h. 1 ). 2 \ol 

Second Edition, Reused, with many additionand numerous 
Illusliations. Demy Svo, 12 s. bd. each volume. 

Vol. I.—Electric Generators, Electric Light. 

Vol. II.—■Telephone : Various Applications; Electrical 
Transmission of Energy. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo, 31. 6 d. 

HOWARD, Robert , M.A.— The Church of England and other 
Religious Communions. A course of Lectures delivered in 
the Parish Church of Clapham. Crown Svo, 7 s. bd. 

HUGHES , Henry. — The Redemption of the World. Crow,n Svc^ 
3-f. bd. 

HUNTER , Hay. —The £rime of Christmas Day. A Tale of 
* the Latin Quarter. * , 
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HUNTER, William C. —Bits of Old China. Small crown Svo, 6s. ' 

HUNTING FORD, Rev. E., D.C.L. —The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Inliorluclory Essay. Demy Svo, 5-f. 

HUTCHINSON , //.—Thought Symbolism, and Grammatic 
Illusions, being a Treatise on the Nature, Purpose, and 
Material of Speech. Crown Svo, 5.r. 

HUTTON, Rev. C. /’.—Unconscious Testimony; or, The Silei-t 
Wilms- of the llebicw to the Truth of the Historical Scripture . 
Crown 8\o, 2s. 6c/. 

i 

II ] 'NDM.IN, If. M. —The Historical Basis of Socialism in 
England. Large crown Svo, 8 s. 6</. 

IM 711 URN, Event;d /'.—Among the Indians of Guiana, 
being Sketches, clm ily anthropologic, from the Interior of lhitidr 
Guiana. With 53 Illuviation', and a Map. IVmy Svo, 18... 

JACCOUD, Ft of. S .—The Curability and Treatment of Pul¬ 
monary Phthisis. Tianslated and edited hy Mosi.vii' 
Lrnnoi'K, M.D, Demy Svo, 15*. 

Jaunt in a Junk : A Ten D.iys’ Cruise in Indian Seas. Laige cnmn 
Svo, yr. 6</. 

JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND , 7.— The Architect’s Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, revised. Clown Svo, 6 s. 

JERVIS, Rev. IV. Henly. — The Galilean Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel !<• the Hi Jc 1 y of the Church of 
Fiance, fiom the Conconlal of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy Svo, l8.f. 

JOEL, /,.—A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship- 
♦ master's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Tains; a Glossaiy of Mercantile Tams m English, French, 
Gamati, Italian, and Spanish; Tables of the Money, Weight', 
and M(wanes of the Principal Comma Hal Nations and their 
Equivjftents in lhiti-h StaudanU; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy Svo, J2.r. 

JOHNSTON, II. II., F./..S. —The Kilima-njaro Expedition. 
A Recoul of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Afiica, 

. and a General Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
and Commerce of the Kilima-njaro District. With 6 Maps, and 
uu-i So Illustrations by the Author. Demy Svo. 

JOLLY\ William, E.R.S.E. , etc ,—The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends ami Notices of his Times. Second Edition. Large 
t crown Svo, u ith Etched Portrait, gs. 

JOYCE, I\ JV., LL.I )., etc. — 01 ,d Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. ’ 
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KAUFMANN, Rev. A/., I*. A .—Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, Js. Od. 

Utopias", or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5.?. 

KA Y, David, F R.G.S.— Education and Educators. Crown 8vo, 
7 s. 6 d. 

KAY, Joseph .—Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right lion. John Bright, M.P. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 

Also a cheaper edition, without the Appendix, Ifat with a Rc\isc 
of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the Eight 
I Ion. (i. Oikornf. Morgan, M.P. Cloth, is. 6 d. Taper 

covers, U. 

KELKR, U\ //. //.—An Epitome of English Grammar for 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matiiculation 
Course and Similar Examinations. Crown 8\o. 

KEAIPIS, The mas a.— Of the Imitation of Christ. Tarohmcnt 
Libraiy Edition.—Parchment or cloth, Of. ; xellum, js. 6d. The 
Red Lino Edition, feap. 8\o, red edge;, 2*. 6 d. The Cabinet 
Edition, small Svo, cloth limp, is. ; doth hnauR, red edges, is. O r. 
The Miniature Edition, red edges 321110, !<-. 

All the above Editions may be had in vmious extra bindings. 

KENT, C .—Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblata. De Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Epigramma. Jn Oumquaginla Linguis. Fenp. 
4 to, 15 -r. 

A 7 : TTLEWELL, Rev. S.~ Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2 voL. With FrontLpieces. DcmySvo, 

30- . f 

Also an Abiidgcd Edition, in one volume. With Tort 1 a it. Crown 
S\o, 7'. 0 (i. 

KIDD , Joseph, M.D .—Tlio Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Suena 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8\o, 6'. 

KINGSFORD, Anna , M.D .—The Perfect Way in Diot. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food ol 
our Race. Second Edition. Small ciown 8vo, 21. 

KINGSLEY , Charles, ALA .—Letters and Memories of iiis Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Toitiails\ and 
Vignettes on Wood. Fifteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo, 12,r. 

1 Also a People’s Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, Or. 

All Saints* Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. \V. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7*. 6 d. 

True Words for Bra^e .Men. A Book for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Librarie*s. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 2 s> 6 J. 
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KNOX, Alexander A. —The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, (is. 
LAND ON, Joseph. —School Management; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Foutth 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6r. 

LAURIE , .S'. S.~ The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
I’apeis. Crown 8\o, ys, 6d. 

LEE , Rev. I. G., D.C.L. —The Other World; or, Glimpses of .*■ c 
Supernatural. 2 \ols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15^. 

Letters from an Unknown Friend, By the Aulhoi of “ Charles 
Lowder.” With a Preface by the Rev. W. II. Cleaver. Fcap. 
8vo, is. 

Letters from a Young Emigrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8\o, 3.0 6 d. 

Leward, Frank. Edited by Ciiari es Bam now CiownSvo, ~s. 6 <L 
LEWIS, Edward Dillon. —A Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

LILLIE , Arthur , M.R.A.S. —The Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Iiibbeit Lectures of 1881. With 
IIlustrations.. Crown 8\u, 6 s. 

LLOYD, Walter. —The Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8\o, 5... 

LONSDALE , Margaret. —Sister Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 2*. 6d. 

LOUNSEURY, Thomas A’.—James Fenimore Cooper. With 
Port 1 ait. Clown 8vo, S J * 

LOADER, Charles— A Biography. By the Author of “ St. Teres 1.” 

New and Cheaper Edition. Ciown 8\o. With Portiait. 3c. 6./. 
LUCRES, Era C. A'.—Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
the Probationer* of the London Hospital Training School foi 
N ursuR. C row n S\ o, 2s. 6t A 

LYALL , in Siam Rowe, D. A — Propsedeia Prophet ica *, or. The 
Use and Design of the Old Testament Examined. New Edition. 
With Notices by George. C. Pearson, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. Demy 8vo, 10s. 61 . 

L YTTON, Edward Ihikver, 7 W.—Life, Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, the Earl ok I at ton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 32 f . 
MAC AULA Y t G. C.— Francis Beaumont: A Critical Study. Crown 
8 vo, 5r. 

MAC* CALLUMy M. IV .—Studies in Low German and High 
German Literature. # Ciown Svo, 6 s. 

MACULA VEL/Jy Nt\eoi<\ — Life and Tifnes. By Prof. VillarI. 
Translated by Linda Vjllaki. 4 vols. Large post Svo, $s. 
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MAC HI A VEIL/, Niccolb.— Discourses on the First Decade of 
Titus Livius, Translated from the Italian by Ninian Hill 
Thomson, M. A. Large crown Svo, 12s. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6s. 

MACKENZIE , Alexander.— How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England’s Work in India. Small crown Svo, 2 s. 

MAGNUS , Mrs, —About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small rrown Svo, (h. 

AfA/E, R. S. ? M.D. y F.R.C.S.E.— The Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With'a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3/. 6</. 

MALDEN, Ilenry Elliot .—Vienna, 1683 . The Ili lory and Conse¬ 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
12th, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Pohnd, and Charles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown Svo, 4.?. 6 d. 

MALET, Luca*.— Colonel Enderby’s Wife. A Novel. Fourth 
Edition. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the Fir-t to the Sixteenth Centuiy. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown Svo, cloth extra, red edges, 6.r. 

MARKHAM\ Capt. Albert Hasting, R.N. —The Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Aictic 
Lxjiedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Mans, 
and 27 Woodcuts, Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 6 j. 

MARTINEA U, Gertrude, —Outline Lessons on Morals, imall 
crown Svo, 3-r. C d. 

MAUDSLE\\ //., M.D. —Body and Will. Being an E-say con- 
ccrning Will, in its Metaphysical, Phy-iological, and PalhoIofjjcgJ 
Aspects. Svo, 1 2s. 

McGRATHy Tereme. —Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheapei 
Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 

MEREDITH) M.A .—Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32100, limp cloth, is. 6d. 

MILLER , Edward. —The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
Of, The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post Svo, 25 s. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 

7 s. 6 d. 

MITCHELL^ lucy 71 /.—-A HistoVy, of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Super 
royal Svo, 4 2s. 
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MITCIfELLy Lucy M. — continued. 

Selections from Ancient Sculpture. Being a Portfolio con¬ 
taining Reproductions in Phototype of 36 Masterpieces of Ancient 
Art to illustrate Mrs. Mitchell’s “ History of Ancient Sculpture.” 
l8r. 

MITFORD, Bertram. —Through the Zulu Country. Its Battle¬ 
fields and its People. With Five Illustrations. Demy Svo, 14.1. 

MOCKLER , E. —A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, ..s 
it is spoken in Makrnn (Ancient Get frusta), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. Svo, 5?. 

MOLESWORTH , Rev, IV. Nassau, M.A. —History of the Church 
of England from 1660 . Large ciown Svo, ys. 6 d. 

MORELL,, J. R.— Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paiis and the 
Minister of Public Instiuction. Fcap. Svo, 2 s. 6d. 

MORGAN, C. IJoyd.— The Springs of Conduct. An Essay in 
E\olution. Large crown S\o, cloth, Js. 6 d. 

MORRIS , George.— The Duality of all Divine Truth in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For God’s Self-manifestation in the Impar- 
tation of the Divine Nature to Man. Large crown Svo, 7r. 6d. 

MORSE, E. S., T/i.D.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

MULL , Matthias. —Paradise Lost. By John Milton. Books I.—-VI. 
The Mutilations of the Text emended, the Punctuation revised, 
and all collectively presented, with Notes and Preface; also 
1 a shoit Essay on the Intellectual Value of Milton’s Works, etc. 
Demy Svo, (os. 

Shakspere’s Hamlet. The Text Revised. Lines pionounced 
Coirupt restoied, and Mutilations before unsuspected emended. 
With Preface and Notes. Demy Svo, 3 . 

NELSON, J. //., M.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Law. Demy S\o, 9 s. 

NEWMAN\ Cardinal. —Characteristics from the Writings of. 

Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author’s personal Approval. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 6 s. 

A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, 2.'. 0./. 

NEWMAN, Francis William.— Essays on Diet. Small ciown 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2 s. 

New Truth and the Old FaiJth: Are they Incompatible? By a 
Scientific Layman. Dcrfty Svo, lOs.Sd. 

Nexy W£rther. By Loki. Small crown Svo, 2 j. 6d, 
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NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., F. K. G. . 5 ,—Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5x. 
N 0 PS y Jfarianne. —Glass Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First Two Books of the Elements. Crown Svo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Nuces: Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown Svo, each is. 
The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 

OATES, Frank, F.R.G.S.— Matabele Land and tjie Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8»o, 2 is. 

O'CONNOR, sT. P., M.P.— The Parnell Movement. With a 
Sketch of Iiish l’aities from 1843. Demy 8vo. 

OGLE, IF., M.D., F.R. C./’.—Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, 12 s. 6d. 
O'HAGAN, Lord, K.P.~ Occasional Papers and Addresses. 
Large crown Svo, fs. 6d. 

OKEN, Lorenz, Life of. By Alexander Eckfr. With Explanatory 
Notes, Selections from Oken’s Correspondence, and Portiait of the 
Professor. From the German by Alfred Tulk. Crown Svo, O.r. 
Old Corner House, The. By L. II. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 
O'MEARA, Kathleen. —Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne: 
Hi.s Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown Svo, 51. 

One and a Half in Norway. A Chronicle of Small Beer. t By 
Either and Both. Small ciown Svo, y*,. Od. 

• O'NEIL, the late Rev. Lord. —Sermons. With Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown Svo. 

Essays and Addresses. Crown Svo. 

Only Passport to Heaven, The. By One who lias it. Small 
crown Svo, ix. 6 d. 

OSBORNE, Rev. W. A— The Revised Version of the New Tes¬ 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown Svo, 5 s. 

OTTLEY, II. Bickcrstelk .—The Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crfcwn 8vo, 3X. 6 d. 

Our Public Schools—Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown Svo, 6x. * 

OWEN\ F. I\I. —John K$ats : a Study. Crown Svo,<6/« 

Across the Hills. Small crown Svo, ix. 6d. 
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OWEN, Rev. Robert, B.D .—Sanclorale Catholicum; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
8 vo, i8r. 

OXENHA. 1 /, Rev. F. Nutcomlc. —What is the Truth as to Ever¬ 
lasting Punishment. Part Ii. Being an Historical Incjtiiiy 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8vo, 2 s. (>d. 

OXOX/ENSIS. — Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman's View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with'Kemaiks on Dr. Littleikilc’s “ 1 ’lam Reasons against join¬ 
ing the Chin ch of Rome.” Crown 8vo, 3c. 6,4 

PALMER, the late William. —Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840 - 1841 . Selected and arranged by Jolt'j H. Cardin,'u. 
Newman, with portrait. Crown 8vo, Sr. 6 J. 

Early Christian Symbolism. A Series of Compositions fiom 
Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Edited 
by' the Rev. 1 'iosost Nout lit orr., 1 >. 1 >., and the Rev. Canon 
Bkovvni.ow, M.A. With Coloured Plates, folio, 42.C., or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 25c. 

Parcliment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
paichment antique 01 cloth, b.u ; vellum, 7.0 6,4 each volume. 

Tlie Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with aCommentai) and Notes, by S t'AM rv Lane Pool it. 

De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
Reprinted from the l ust Edition. Edited iiy Richard Garnett. 

The Gospel accouling to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. 
With a Preface and Notes by Stanley Lanl-Pooi.E anil 
Portrait. 

English Sacred Lyrics. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses. Edited by Edmund 
Gosse. 

Selections from Milton's Prose Writings. Edited by 
Ernest Myers. 

The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. T. K. Che\nk, 
M.A. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. With Preface and Noteaby Auvi in 
Dobson. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crawwrd. 

English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison 
W« t|i Portrait after Yertue. 
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Parchment Library— continued. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints, 
fury. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched by 
XI. G. Glindoni. 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir tiy Austin Dobson, 
and an Pitched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kncller. 

■ Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Kcble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shaksp'ere’s Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dodson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lami, and a Frontispiece by Finley Sambotirne. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by Edward Bowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. 

. English Odes. Selected by Edmund Gosse. With Frontis¬ 
piece on India paper by Ilamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas a Kempisj A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Poems: Selected from Percy Hysshf. Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by RICHARD Garnett arflTI! 
Miniatuie Frontispiece. 

, The above volumes may also be had in a variety of leather bindings. 

PAKSLOE, Joseph .—Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Infoimalion as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reforni. Crown 8vu, 6 s. 

PASCAL, Blaise .—The Thoughts of. Translated from the Text ol 
Auguste Mohnicr, by C. Keoan Paul. Large crown 8 vo, with 
Frontispiece, plinted on hand-made paper, parchment antique, or 
cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 151. 

PAUL, Alexander. —Short Parliaments, A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown Svo, Jr. bd. 

PAUL, C. Ktgem. — Biographical Sketches. Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. CrownGvo, 7j. bd. 
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PEARSON, Rev. S.- Week-day Living. A Book for Your* Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown Svo, y. ^ 


PESCIIEL, Dr. Oscar —The Races of Man and their Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution. Second Edition. Large crown 
8vo, 9*. 


PHIPSOiV, E. —The Animal Lore of Shakspeare’s Time. 
Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles Fish and Insects. Large 

pOSt 8VO, C)S. 

PIDGEOh\ % D —An Engineer’s Holiday; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. o° to 0°. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 7-r. 6J. 

Old World Questions and New World Answers. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. # 

Plain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at Forester's 
Hail, Clerkenwell, during the London Mission, 1884. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ij. 6d ; paper covers, u. 

POE t Edgar Allan .—Works of. With an Introduction and a Memoir 
by Richard IIenry Stoddard. In6vols. With Frontispieces 
and Vignettes. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

POPE , J. Btukwgham. — Railway Rates and Radical Rule. 
Trade Questions as Election Tests. Crown 8\ o, 2s. 6J. 

PKJCE , Prof. Pommy. ~~ Chapters on Practical Political 
Economy. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
post 8\o, 5 s. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. Kxei.i., M.A., and the Rev. Canon II. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whiielaw, M.A. With Homilies by 
the \cry Rev. J. F. Montgomery, P.D., Rev. Prof. R. A* 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W T . 
R'giKRTS, M.A. An Introduction *o the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Anhdcacon Farrar, P.D., F.R.S.; 
and Introductions to the Tent a touch by the Right Rev. H. Cot- 
TEK1LL, D.D., and Rev. T. Wiiitelaw, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
I vol., 15/. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawi.inson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. 1 ). \ocng, B.A., Rev. C. A. Coodhakt, 
Rev. j. Urqvh vrp, and the Rev. 11 . T. Robjoiins. Fourth 
Edition. 2vols., 183-. * 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. I\. C01 i.iNs, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Bedford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Maci>onai.i>, Rev. W^Ct arkson, B.A., Rev. S. R. Aldridgf., 
LL.lit, and Rev. McCheyne Eix/ar. Fourth Edition. iy\ 
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Pulpit Commentary, The— continued. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Wintf.rbotha.m, LL.B. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Piofessor W. Bisnik, 1 ).I)., Rev. IJ. S. 
Pitour, M.A., Rev. D, Young, Rev. J. Waite, nnd an Intio- 
duction l>y the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 151. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, ILL. With 
Homilies by Rev. Ci KMANCE, ILL., Rev. T. Oek, B.L., 
Rev. R. M. Enc.ut, M.A., Rev. U. Layifs, M.A. Fourth 
edition. 15 s. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
S. K. Aldridge, l.L.I!., Rev. R. Clover, Rev. E. he 
PressensE, D.D., Rev. T. Waite, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adesev, 
M.A.e and an Introduction by the Rev, A. I’l ummer, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 12 s. bit. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of P.ath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. MorisoN, I).Li. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. Mum, 
M.A.,’ Rev, W. F. Aiiemv, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statiiam, and 
Rev, Professor J. Thomson, M.A. F'ouith Edition. 10s . 0 . 1 . 

1 Samuel. Ily the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, I>.I). With Ilonulies 
by Rev. Donu.ii Eraser, D.I)., Rev. Piof. Chatman, and 
Rev. B. Lai.e. Sixth Edition. 15.0 

1 Kings. I!y the Rev. Jose eu Hamm, >ND, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. de I’KESsLNit, D.L., Rev. J. Wauk, 11 .A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. I'rqitiart. l-ourth Edition. 150 

1 Chronicles. By the Rev. 1 'iof. P. Barker, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by Rev. 1 ’iof. J, R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. It. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. E. Whitfield, 
M.A., and Rev. Richard Clover. 15*. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. With llomilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., liem 
Prof. R. A. Ri.dford, LL.B., M.A.’, Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackfnnal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Cj.akk.son, B.A., Rev. F. Hasungs, Rev, W. Linwiddik, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, II.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., and the Rev. J. S. 
Exell, M.A. Sixth Edition. 1 vol., 12 0 bit. 

Jeremiah. (Vol. I.) By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. With 
Homilies by the Rev. W. E. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A, F. Muir, 
M.%.., Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., and Rev. 
D. Young, B.A. Second Edition. 15.G 

Jeremiah (Vol. II.) and Lamentations. By Rev. T, K. 
Cheynf.-M.A. Willi Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THOMSON, 
M.A., Rev. W. E, Adenfy, M.A., Rev. A. V. Muir, M.A., 
. Rev. S, Conway, B.A., Re'-. L, Yu; sc., B.A. iiy* 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. K. Bic.KERSTri it, D.D., Dean of Lich¬ 
field. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland’ 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Mt’Iit, and ]<ev. 1 <. Green, Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., 21 s. 

The Acts of the Apostles, lly the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
With Homilies by'Ri-v. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., Rev. 
Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A, Rkdeop.d, M.A , 
Rev. 'i. Tuck, B.A., Rev. \V. ( l akkso.n, 11 .A. Second Edition. 
2 sols., 2 

I. Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lii-scomii, LL.D., Rev. 
David Thomas, D.D., Rev. 1). Eraser, D.U., Rev. Prof. 
J. It. Thomson, M.A., Rev. J. Want, B.A., Rev. R, Tick, 
B.A., Rev. E. IIukmjai i., M.A., and Rev. 11. Bremner, B.D, 
Second Edition. Brice 151. 

II. Corinthians and Galatians. By the Yen. Archdeacon 
Far ear, D.D., and Rev. Rrcb. E. Ht’x r.tmx. With Homilies 
by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LE.D., Rev. David Thomas, 

D. D., Rev. Donai.I) Fkasik, D.D., Rev. R. Tt'CK, B.A., Rev. 

E. Ht’RNDAt.t, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
R. FlNI.AY.sox, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adenf.v, W.A., Rev. R. M. 
Eijoar, M.A., and Rev. T. Cro.skek.ky, D.D. 1 ’iice 2 in. 

PUNCH A It I), J:. (A, D.D.— Christ of Contention. Three Essays. 
Fcap. S\o, 21. 

PC'SEY, Dr.— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
<>f the late Edward Bouvekik Pdsey, D.D. Ctown 8vo, 5.0 

RA^CUEEE, Frank R. F.—Tito New Politicus. Small crown S\o, 

ZS. 6</. 

.'imlNA'E, LcopotJ ran .—Universal History. The oldest Historical 
tlroujf of Nations anti the Greeks. Edited by G, W. Pro'Uilro. 
Demy 8vo, lbs. 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, I-'. bt. 

RENDELL , J. A/.— Concise Handbook of the Island of 
* Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8 vo, IJ. bet. 

REYNOLDS, Rev. J. II'.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Editicfti, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy Svo, 14 c. 

The Mystery of piracies. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown Svo, Or. 

The Mystery of the UAiverse; Qttr Common Faith. Demy 

N v*, p .p. * 
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RIli>OT, Prof. Th.— Heredity: A Psychological Study on ils Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequence*. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, <)s. 

RIMMER , William , M.D ,—Art Anatomy. A Portfolio of 81 Plates. 
Folio, 7 os., nett. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. IV., M.A. -Life and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopi-oRD It rook k, M.A. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 J. 

IT. Library Edition, in Demy Svo, with Portrait- I2J. 

III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, Os. 

Sermons. Four Scries. Small crown 8vo, 3^. Od. each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten¬ 
ham* Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Small 
crown Svo, 3 s. 6 d. 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown Svo, 

3;. 0 . 1 . 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New' Edition. Small crown 8\o, 5^. 
Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Small crown S\u, 51. 

An Analysis of Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam.” (Dedicated 
by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8u», 2s. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gorniui.n Ephraim Li-.ssino. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. Oil. 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half mcnoeco. 

A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be hail, 2s. 6 d. 

ROMANICS, G. y. — Mental Evolution in Animals. \Vith a 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Chari.rs Darwin, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo, 1 2s. 

Rosmini’s Origin of Ideas. Translated from the fifth 

Edition of the Nuovo Saggio Sul! online defte idee. 3 vol-.. 
Demy Svo, cloth, i6j. each. 

Rosmini’s Psychology. 3 vols. Demy Svo. [Vol. I. now ready, i6j. 
Rosmini’s Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch oi 
the Author’s Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Note's by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy Svo, lOs. 

RULE, Martin, M.A. — The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 voK Demy Svo, 32*. 

SAMUEL , Sydney M.— Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 
8vo, 30 Od. " * 

SARTORIUS, Ernestine ,.—Three Months in the Soudan. With - 
« II Full-page Illustrations. Demy Svo, 14^. 
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SAYCE, Rev. Archibald Henry.— Introduction to the Scienc'e of 
Lenguege. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 211. 
SCOONES, IV. Baptiste. —Four Centuries of English Letters ; 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Pastun Letters to the Present Time, Third Edition, Large 
crown 8vo, 6 s. 

SEE, PROF. GERMAIN.— Bacillary Phthisis of the Lungs. 
Translated and edited for English Practitioners by William 
Henry Weddell, M.R.C.S. IJemy Svo, 10s. 6 d. 

SIIILLITO, Rev. Joseph— Womanhood: its Duties, Temptations,, 
and Privileges. A Book fur Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 31. 6 d. 

SIDNE Y, Algernon .—A Review. By Gertrude M. Ireland Black¬ 
burn e. Crown Svo, 6 s. • 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisteis of Charity at the St. 
Juliannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Tianslation by Hans 
Tiiarau, from the German 41 Memorials of Amalie von 
Lasaulx." Cheap Edition. Large ciown Svo, 41. 61/. 
SNINNER, James.—A Memoir. Ey the Author of “Charles Lowder.” 
With a Preface by the Rev. Cation Carter, and Portrait. 
Large crown, Js. 6 d. 

1* Also a cheap Edition. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 3,1. 6 d. 
SMITH, E,heard, M.D., LI..B., F.R.S. —Tubercular Consump¬ 
tion in its Early and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ma¬ 
caulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by Georoe Saint»uury. Large ciown Svo, printed on hand¬ 
made paper, parchment antique or cloth, T 2s.; \elium, 151. 
SREDDING, James.— Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
Svo, I2r. 6 . 1 . 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or. Macattlay and Bacon. 
Witlf a Prefatory Notice by G, S. Venables, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, iSr. 

STAFFER, Taut. —Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity; 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakespeare’s Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey. Large post Svo, 12s. 
STATIIAM, F. Reginald.— Free Thought and Truth Thought. 

A Contribution to an Existing Argument. Crown Svo, 6 s. 
STEVENSON, Rev. IK F— Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Ei kmisg Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts:—I. For Public 
Worship. t-II. For Family and Private Worship.—III. 
For Children. t^MALL Em I ION. Cloth limp, 10 d .; 
cloth boards, ia Large Type Edition. Cloth limp, 
u, 31 i .; doth boards, is. 6 d. 
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STOCK , Icily Gertrude. —Nature’s Nursling. A Romance from 
Real Life. 3 vuls. Crown 8vo. 

Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B. II. 

Second Edition. Small crown Svo, 3.?. 6 d. 

STREATFE 1 LD, Rev. G. S., Lincolnshire and the Danes. 

Large crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

S /'/:/■'CAE A '-1 VIS LICEKUS. —Organ ic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions by W. R. Hodcki.nson', 
Eh.])., and A. J . Greenaway, F.l.C. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Demy Svo, I2.f. 6 d. 

Suakin, 1885 ; being a Sketch of the Campaign of this year. By an 
Ofticei who was there. Crown Svo, $s. 

'SICILY, James, M.A. —Pessimism: a History and a Ciiticism. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo, 14*. 

Sunshine and Sea. A Yachting Tour in the Channel and on the 
Coast of Brittany. With FiontLpiece from a Photograph and 24 
Illustrations from sketches by the Author. Crown Svo. 
SUTIIERST ; Thomas .—Death and Disease Behind the Counter. 
Crown Svo, is. 6 d.; sewed, is. 

SIVEDEXRORG, Eman .—De Cultu et Amore Dei ubi Agitur 
de Teliuris ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, turn de Pri- 
mogenili Seu Adami Nativitate Infantia, et Amore. 
Crown 8\o, 6*. 

On the Worship and Love of God. Treating of the Birth 
of the Earth, Paradise, anti the Abode of Living Creature.**. 
Translated fiom the original Latin. Ciown Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 

SYME, David .—Representative Government in England. Its 
Faults and Failures. Second Edition. Large crown Svo, 6 s. 
TACITUS .—The Agricola. A Translation. Small ciown Svo, rr. 6</. 
7 AYLOR, I\e~'. Isaac .—The Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables ami 
Facsimiles. 2 vote. Demy Svo, 36*. 

TAYLOR , Jeremy .—The Marriage Ring. With Preface, tfofS? 
and Appendices. Edited by Francis Burdett Money Couits. 
Small crown Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

TA YLOR , Scdley. — Profit Sharing between Capital and 
Labour. To which is added a Memorandum on the Industrial 
Partnership at the Whitwood Collieries, by Archibald and 
Henry Briggs, with remarks by Sedley Taylor. Crown Svo, 
2s. 6 d. 

“They Might Have Been Together Till the Last.” An 
Essay on Marriage, and the position of Women in England. 
Small crown Svo, 2s. 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon Sl’ENCe, 
Rev. J. S. Exlll, and Rev. Charles Neil. 6 vols. Super 
royal Svo. 

fVols. I.-IV. now ready, 1 6s, each. 
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TI 10 M ; J. Hamilton. —Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7 s. (>(/. 

TIPPLE , AYz>. .S’. A. — Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown Svo, 

TODHUNTER , Dr. J .—A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, p. 

TOLSTOI^ Count Leo. Christ’s Christianity. Translated from the 
Russian. Demy 8vo. 

THANT.\ William .—Trade Unions 1 Their Origin, Objects, and 
EffLc&cy. Small crown 8\o, i >. 6< 4 ; paper cmers, ir. 

7 I\E MEN HE E RE, Hugh Seymour , C\/>\—A Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modem Times. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6<4 Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 1st 

TUNE, Daniel Hack , M.D., F.R.C.P. —Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With Four lllustia- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

TWINING, Louisa.— Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown Svo, 2/. 

TYLER, y. —The Mystery of Being : or, What Do We 
Know ? Small crown Svo, jr. 6/4 

UPTON , Major R. A—Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post Svo, ioj. 6<4 

VAUGHAN , II. Halford. —New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies. Vote. I. and II. Demy 8\o, 
I2j. 67 . each. 

VILLARl , Professor.— Niccolo Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Vii.i.aki. 4 vote. Large post Svo, 48^. 

VILIIERS) The Right Hon. C. P .—Free Trade Speeches of. 
With Political Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobden 
Club. 2 vote. With Poi trait. Demy Svo, 2$s. 
v 1 People's Edition. 1 vol. Crown Svo, lr ip cloth, 2s. 6 d, 

VOGT\ lieuDCol. Hermann.— The Egyptian War of 1882 . 
A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown Svo, 6.f. 

VQLCKXSOM, E. IV. v .—Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown S\o, 3-r. 

VYNER , Lady Mary .—Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
- Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Denotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited ny Lady Mary 
Vyncr. Square crown 8vo, $s. 

WALDS TEIN, Charles, Ph.D.—ThQ Balance of Emotion and- 
Intellect; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown Svo, 6/. * 

WALLER , Rcv.jC. P .—The Apofcalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ag«?s, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy Svo, 12s, 
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WALLER, Rro. C. B. — continued. 

The Bible Record of Creation viewed in its Letter and Spirit. 
Two Seimons preached at St. Paul’s Church, Woodford Bridge. 
Crown 8vo, u. 6 d. 

WALPOLE, C/ias. George. —A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. 
With 5 Maps and Appendices. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

WALSIIE, Walter Hay/e, MB.— Dramatic Singing Physiolo¬ 
gically Estimated. Crown Svo, y. 6 d. 

WARD, WtUiani George, Ph.D. —Essays on the Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by WiU'itiD Ward. 
2 vols. Demy Svo, 2ls. 

WARD, Wilfrid. —The Wish to Believe, A Discussion Concern¬ 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man should 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown Svo, 5*. 

WEDDERB URN, Sir David, Bari., M.P.— Life of. Compiled from his 
Journal 1 - and Writings by his siilcr, Mrs. E. II. Pi'roval. With 
etched Portrait, and facsimiles of Pencil Sketches. Demy Svo, 14J. 

WEDMORE, Frederick. —The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Post Svo, Js. 6 d. 

What to Do and How to Do It. A Manual of the Law affecting 
the Housing and Sanitary Condition of Londoners, with special 
Reference to the Duellings of the Poor. Issued by the Sanitary 
Laws Enforcement Society. Demy Svo, is, 

WHITE, R. E. —Recollections of Woolwich during the Crimean War 
and Indian Mutiny, and of the Oidnance and War Departments ; 
together with complete Lists of Past and Piesent Officials of the 
Royal Arsenal, etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6 d. 

WHfTHEy, Trof. William Dwight. — Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 30 6 d. 

WHITWORTH , George Clifford. —An Anglo-Indian Dictionaft^ 
a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and M .->uch English 
or other Non-Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy Svo, cloth, 12s. 

WILLIAMS, Rowland, D.D.— Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. N^ew 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3c. 6 d. 

Stray Thoughts from the Note Books of the late 
Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 
8 $o, 35. 6 d. 

WILSON, Lieut.‘Col. C. T. — The Duke of Berwick, Marshal 
of France, 1702 - 1734 . Demy, Svo, 15*. 

WILSON, Mrs. R. F \—The Christian Brothers. Their Origin and 
Work. With a Sketch of thb Life of their Founder, the Vcn. 

• Jean Baptiste, de la Salle, Crown 8vo, 6 s. 
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WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred , and WOERMANN, Dr. Karl.— Hisfory 
of Painting. With numerous Illustrations. Vol. I. Painting 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Medium 8vo, 28 s. t bevelled 
boards, gilt leaves,*30*. Vol. ii. The Tainting of the Kenascence. 

WREN) Sir Christopher.—- His Family and His Times. With 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un¬ 
published. By Lucy Phillimore. Demy Svo, 10 s. GJ. 

YOUMANS , Eliza A. —First Book of Botany. De-igncd t - 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

YOUMANS , Edward L. f M.D. —A Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 5-f. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

I. Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition ff the Oiigin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. Py J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illudiations, Eighth Editiun. Crown Svo, 5 s. 

II. Physics and Politics *, or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Piinciples of “Natural Selection ’’ and “ Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Waltci Bagehot. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 4.;. 

III. Foods. Py Edward Smith, M.D., LL.U. y F.U.S. With numerous 

Illustrations Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 5#. 

IV. -Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. Py Alexander 

Pam, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Se\enth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 45, 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Eleventh 

Kuition. Crown Svo. sr. 

• * 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M. A., 

LL.D., F.R.S, With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5*. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 
* J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S.,' etc. With 130 Illustrations. 

Thud Edition. Crown Svo, 5.C. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Mauddcy, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown S\o, $s. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Frofewr J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Eighth Edition, remodelled and enlarged. Crown 
Svo, 5-r. 

X. The Science of Law. By*Professor Sfceldon Amos, Sixth Edition. 

Cjo}vh Svo, 5j. 
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• XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco¬ 
motion. By Professor E. J. Marcy. With 117 Illustrations, 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5?. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5.'. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science, l)y J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.l). Nineteenth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, y. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cuoke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography. By 

Dr. Hermann Vogel. Translation thoroughly Revised. With 
too Illustration*. Fourth*Edition. Crown 8\o, 51. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Piofessoi William 

Dwight Whitney. Fourth Edition. Ciown 8\o, y. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By \V. 

Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Sixth Edition, f rown Svo, 5*. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of I’liysical 
Optics. By J>r. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Hlustiations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crow n 
Svo, 5 s. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Bcneden. 

With S3 Illustrations. Third Edition. Ciown S\<>, y. 

XX. Fermentation. By Piofessor Schutzcnberger. With 28 Illus¬ 

trations. Eouitli Edition. Crown Svo, 5.1. * 

XXI. The Five Senses of Mart. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustration?-. Fouith Edition. Ciown Svo, 5^. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. ByTfff- 

fessor Pietro Bla^erna. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, y. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood, Third Edition. Crown Jbo, 
6 s. 6 d. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 

Professor R. II. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6 s. 6 d. 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fifth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5-r. * 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Q'ualrcfages, Third 
• Edition, Crown Svo, 5^. 
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XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and*In- 
(lustry. liy Ogden N. Hood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 52. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
ProfcssorT.il. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. ■ 
Crown 8vo, 51. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By II. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crowr 
8vo, 52. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by 0 . 

Clcnnnshaw, F.C.S, Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 52. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they afreet 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 52. 

XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 

S J - 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph lc Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 52. 

XXXIV. Illusions: a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 52. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : what they are and what they teach, 
liy Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 52. 

XXX,VI. Suicide : an Essay on Comparative Morai Statistics. By Prof. 

II. Morsclli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. Crown Svo, 5... 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
illustrations. Second Edition. Crown Svo, Jr. 

XXXVIII. Mtyth and Science : an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 52. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 52. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social llymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-iithographic Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 
Crown Svo, 52. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Third Edition. Cream 8vo, 5s. 

, XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Third Edition. CrowifSvo, Jf. 
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XLIII. Diseases of the Memory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho¬ 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5.;. 
XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 14S Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5.0 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By I’rof. Sheldon Amos. Tlmd 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5.0 

XEYI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert II. Scott. Tlmd 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5.0 
XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. 13 y Georg Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. Crown Svo, 5.0 
XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. Crown Svo, 50 

XEIX, Origin of Cultivated Plants. P.y Alphonse de Candulh. 
Crown Svo, 5.0 

L. Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 
on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes. With 
Illustrations. Clown Svo, 51. 

LI. The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. Second Edition. With 100 Figmcs. 
Crown Svo, 5 s. 

LII. Physical Expression : Its Modes and Principles. By 
Francis Warner, M.D., F.K.C.P. With 50 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 5.1. 

LIII. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann, With 63 Illustra 
lions. Crown Svo, 50 

LIV. The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. 
By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. Crown Svo, Jr. 1 


MILITARY WORKS. 

BARRINGTON, Cap!. J. T.— England on the Defensive; or,tin 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown Svo, 
with Map, 7 s. bJ. 

BRACKENBURY, Col. C. B., R.A. — Military Handbooks fw 
Regimental Officers. 

I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Co!. 
, F. J. Hutchison and Major II. G. MacGregor. Fouitli 
Edition. With 15 Plates. Small crown Svo, 41. 

II. The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations. By Lieut. Co!. 
Wilkinson Siiaw. Fifth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown Svo, t)i. 
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Military Handbooks— continue.!. 

III . Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 

]’.)• Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates, Second 
Edition. Small crown 8v», 6 s. 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. Fird 

Part : Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
J. W. lluxton. Small crown Svo. js, 6 . 7 , 

V. Military Law: Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 

Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. Second. Edition. Small crown 8v 
V . 67 . 

VJ. Cavalry in Modern War. By Col. F. Chcnevix Trench. 
Small crown Svo, 6 s. 

VII. Field Works. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 
Application. By the Editor, Col, C. it. P.raikenbury, R.A, 
Small crown Svo. 

UROOKE, Major, C. A'.--A System of Field Training. SmrU 
crown Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 

GLF.RY, C., I.icut.-C 7 .—Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Crown Svo. 9,'. 

CO], VILE, / icut.-Col. C. F.— Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2s. 61 . 

CR.tVFI’A'n, Caff. II. J.- Suggestions for the Military Train¬ 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown Svo, is. 67 . 

’Ll Mil. TOX, Caft. Im, A.E.C.— The Fighting of the Future, u. 

/LIA'RISOX Co!. A'.- The Officer's Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Fouith Edition, Revised throughout. 
Oblong 32mo, led bred, with pencil, 3;, 67 . 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. \\ ith Diagrams, Demy Svo, !2r. 

PARR, Gift. II. IliUam, C.M.G.- The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infafttry and Staff Officers. Crown* 
Svo, is. 

-fCV.HV, Co!. II.- The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Thud Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
Svo, 3 j. 67 . 

','77 KlNSOS\ II. Sjtnscr, Gaft. 20th Lancashire R. V. — Citizen 
Soldiers. Essays towanK the Improvement of the Volunteer 
» Force. Crown Svo, 2s. 67 . 


POETRY. 

ADAM OF ST. VICTOR.—The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Cacti t.R. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Pinna - S. Wranoham,.M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed 
on handi-made paper, boards, 21 s. 
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.UTHMVTY. , A. C. —Poems of English Heroism : Prom limn™ 
ini»h to Lucknow; from Athclstan to Albert. Small crown Svo. 
is. (id. 

BA RING, T. C., MB.—The Scheme of Epicurus. A Rendu 
ing into English Verse of the Unlinished Poem of Lucreiia-, 
entitled “ De Kcrum Nalura.” F'cnp. 4to, 7 s. 

BAAWES, William.— Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown Svo, 
Sr. 6 d. 

BAYNES, Rev. Canon II. A'.—Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 2.. 0 ,/. 

BENDALL , Gerard .—Musa Silvestris. i6mo, u. 6</. 
BEVLNGTON, I. S. —Key Notes. Small crown Svo, 5.1. 

BILLS OX, C. J .—The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Crown 
8sx>, 30 6 u. ~ 

BLUNT, Wilfrid Xa-ven. — The Wind and the Whirlwind. 
Demy Svo, lr. 6 d. 

The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fourth Edition, iSm. . 
Cloth extra, gilt top, 5r. 

BOW EX, IT. C., M . A .— Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes, in Four Parts. Fails i,, IE, and HE, 6 </. 
each, and Fart IV., is. Complete, 3.. 

BRYAXT, If". C. —Poems. Cheap Edition, with Fionlispiecc. Small 
crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

CAII.L.ARD, Emma Maric. — Charlotte Corday, and othei Poem,. 
Small crown Svo, 3/. 6 J. 

Calderon's Dramas: the Wonder-Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream—the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Di'Ms 
Florence MacCakthy. I’ost Svo, 10s. 

Camoens Lusiads. — Portuguese Text, with Tiansl: ‘ion by J. J. 
Aubertin. Second Edition. 2 veils. Crown Svo, 121. 

CAMPBELL., Lev is. —Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse. 
Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

CERVANTES. —Journey to Parnassus. Spanish Text, with TraVis- 
lation into English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by 
James V. Gibson. Crown 8vo, 12 s. 

Numantia: a Tragedy. Translated from the Spanish, with 
Introduction and Notes, by James Y. Gibson. Crown Svo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 5.,. 

Chronicles of Christopher Cojumbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Crqwn 8vo, 7 s.Asel. 
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ClARKV-s .Vary Cer.odcu. —Honey from the Weed y 

Crown S\», 71. ' ’ ' 

COX/W.W, l-.tlul.— Birds and Babies. In„, ,, 
Illustratioibo Gilt, 21. 6 .4 ' ’ - >J 

I'EXX/S, 7.—English Sonnets. O.r.cUc .1 and AnangeJ by. Small 

crown Svo, 2s. 6 ,4 1 

' />/. YI’RF., Aitlr.y. Poetical Works. 

1, The Seam a Alim Proserpine, etc. 6j. 

11. The Li.oends ftt Sr. P\i rd k, «o. Gr. 

Ill Ae^xam.i k hie C.iu.vr, etc. Go 

The Foray of Queen Menve, and other Legend, of Inland.'? 
Heroic Age. Small crown Svo, 5c. 

Legends of (lie Saxon Saints. Small crown Sxo, 6s . 

PIl.l.OX, Arthur .—River Songs and other Poems. V. eh 13 
aittnty [lie Illu-lratems from d. rigns by Margery May. F'eap. gto, 
cloth e\tia, gilt leaves, 10 s. 6./. 

7 a >47 //, Mrs. llor.uc. —Ethelstone, Eveline, and other Pncnr. 
Crown Sv>, Os. 

PO/t.UKV. Austin.— Old World Idylls and other Verses. Fifth 
Kdition. l Snio, gilt top, 6 s. 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Elzevir Svo, gilt lop:, &. 

! .(o.l//. A fred .—Ranolf and Amoliia. A Dream of Two Lives. 

New Edition, Revised. 2 rob. Crown Svo, X2r. 

Dorothy: a Country Story in Elegiac Yei>e. With Treface. Demy 
Svo, 5r. 

J'OU/'FY, Fkcmi, /././).—Sliakspere’s Sonnets. With Intro- 
t d a lion an 1 Note,. Laige post Svo, ~ s . inf. 

IK’TT , 7 mi. -A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 

I him Svo, I or. 6.4 ‘ » 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
' ' # lntprduetoiy Memoir by iln.Mt'N'h GOsbE. Second Edition, 

1 Sum. t loth extra, gilt lop, 5 s. ^ 
l.Dll'AKPS, Mrs lutham.— Poems. Small crown Svo, 3s. 6,4 
I'.GAX, Maurice Francis.— Songs and Sonnets ; and Carolina, 
by C ON lilt lit.N’oisT 1 'aei EX. Small crown Svo, If. 6.4 
7 f.DRYTlt. Main!.— Margaret, and other Poems. Small crown Svo, 
31. 6.4 

A 11 Soul’s Eve, “No God,’’and other Poems., Fcnp. Svo, 

' El.llOTT, Ebemzer, The Coni 7 .a:t< Rhymer.— Poems. Edited by hi? 

soil, the Kev. EmviX EELIOTT, of St. John’s, Antigua. 2 vole. 
Crown Svo, lSr. 
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English Verse. Edited l>y W. J. Linton and R. IT. Stoddard. 
• 5 vote. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. each. 

I. Chaucer to Burns. 

IT. Translations. 

VII. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Ci-.nitry. 

IV. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. 

V. Bali ads and Romances. 

EXIS.— Gathered Leaves. Small crown Sv<>, 3*. 6 d. 

El r AXS, Anne.— Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface b\ 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown S\o, 7... 
EEEGKSOX, Tom. —Ballads and Dreams. ('iown S\*», 5 s. 

TOES TEE, the late 1 I ’tliiam. — Midas. Crown S\ 0, 5 r. 

GOODCIIIID, John A. Somnia Medici. Small crown Svo, 5.?. 
C 70 S.SE, Edmu>\d 11 '.—New Poems. Ciow-n Svo, 7c 6 d. 

Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. Eteevir Svo, gilt top, 6\ 
GE/XDEOD, Chatles. Plays from English History. Cn>\\,. 
S\u, 7 s. 6 d. 

Tlie Stranger’s Story, and In** Poem, The Lament of Love : A:, 
Episode ol the Mahein llills. Small ciowa Svo, 2s. 6 
CCENEY, Ecv. Alfnd.— The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Ci-ovn Svo, 5^. 

A Christmas Faggot. Small crown Svo, 5?. 

JIENEY, Daniel, Junr. -Under a Fool’s Cap. S.-ngs. Crown 8d» 
cloth, bevelled board5 s. 

JlEYWOOD , y. C.~ Herodias, a Dramatic Poem. New 1 Miti**n. 
RcuAed. Small clown S\o, 5 . 

Antonins. A Dramatic Poem. New Edition, Revised. Small 
crown S\o. , 

J/fCKEY, E. If. —A Sculptor, nrjd othei Poems Small crown 
' S\o, 5?. 

HOXEYWOOD, Tatty. — Poems. Dedicated (by permission) to E<j d 
Woteeley, G.( etc. Small crown Svo, 2.>. ltd. t 
J I. XKIXS, Ere. Canon.- Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Con 
spirator: an Historical Tragedy in bive Act-'. Small crown Svv«, 
3 S ‘ M. 

y OIIX.SOX, Ernie S. IV .—Ilaria, and other Poem-,. Small crown 
. 3 J - 

KEATS, yohn. —Poetical Works. Edited b> \Y. T. Arnold. Large 
crown 8vo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait 
in eAt-forte. Parchment or cloth, I2.r. ; vellum, 15.L 
KENNEDY, Captain A. IV. M. Clark.- Robert the Bruce. A 
Poem: Historical and Romantic. With Three Illustrations by 
James Facd, Jun. Printed on hand-made paper, parchment, 
bevelled boards, crown Svo, ins. £</, 
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A 7 .V< 7 , Mrs. Hamilton.- The Disciples. Seventh Edition, wit* Tor 
trait and Notes. Small mown S\o, 5.V. 

A Book of Dreams. Crown Svo, y. 6 . 7 . 

VW.Y, The Hon. Mn. 0 . V.--Four Pictures from a Life, anil 
other l'oems. Small ciown S\<», 3'. 67 . 

7 /.\0, A .—XXXII Ballades in Blue China. ELt\irS\o, 5*. 

Rhymes a la Mode. With Eionlhpieiv l.y L. A. Ahhey. iSnu 
cloth evtia, j^ilt top, y. 

I 11! A UA r , 7\i"hf Hon. Mi. Hymm Usitati Latino 

Redditi : with otliei \eise-.. a mail S\*>. parchment, 5*. 

Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. Translated by Lusiau: K. Corbet i. 
Ciuwn 8\*», 6^. • 

Life Thoughts. Small en-wn S\o, 2.'. 67 . 

Living English Poets MDCCCLXXXII. With FiontLpiece l} 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large ciown 8\u. TimteloH 
hand-made pnpei. Parchment or cloth, 12.. ; \elluni, 15 . 

/.< k'KI: A’, T .— London Lyrics. Tenth Fditi'.n. With Poiluv , 
iSmo. Cloth c\tia, gilt l<»p, 5'-. 

Love in Idleness. A Volume of Loan--. Wnh an Euhmg h) W. 11 
Su»rt. Small ciown S\<>. y. 

/ ( J/.s/V.A", 1.1\ nf. - (Sol. If. If'.- Beowulf: an OKI English IMem. 

diandated into Modem kl\me-. Second and Kcw-ed Edition. 
Snrdl nown S\<>, 5 . 

MAC(.j'ATj 10A\ />////. an.— Clouds and Sunlight. Poum». Small 
ciown Svo, 50 

M iftxi’SMKX, Twit, M.A., and I'AJ.U/.A', ]i. //., M.A.- Johan 
Ludvig Runeherg’s lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi¬ 
grams. 1 ‘Vap. Svo, 5 . 

(Ai/flOX, J. //.— Onnalinda. A Romance. Small ciown 
Svo, 7.1. 67 . 

T//:A 7 . 7 V 77 /, 0 ;>*tt [The Kail of 1 \!lon\.— Luciie. New Edition. 
With 32 lllustiations. iOino, y. 67 . Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4.'. 67 . 

jfORATS, Lewis ,—Poetical Works of. New and Cheaper Edition*; 
with lVrliait. Complete in 3 voK, 5'. each. 

Vol. I. contains “Song.> of Two Worlds. 1 levcnth EdiUon. 

Vol. II. contains “The Epic of Hades.*' Nineteenth Edition. 

Vol. III. contains ‘‘Gwen ” and “The Ode ot Life.*' Sixth Edition. 

The Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after the 

* Drawings of the late Gcorgc^R. Chapman. cloth extra, gilt 
lcatc&j 2 V. 
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MORRIS, Lc~ois—continued. 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth cxh.i, 
gilt leaves, 10 s. Oil. 

Songs Unsung. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6,f. 

The Lewis Morris Birthday Book. Editnl by S. S. Coj>; - 
M\\\ with FionlUpiece after a Design by the late George K. 
Chapman. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. ; cloth limp, i'. 6./. 

MORPHEA P, /•:. />. A.— Tho House of Atrous. ILing the 
Agamemnon, I.ibation-lh .net*., and Ernies of J. .ehylus. Tjuon 
lated into Fnglhh Vetse. Crown Svo, Js. 

The Suppliant Maidens of vEschylus. Crown S\o, 3*. f>./. 

IOOEI, The Hon. Rod, n. — A Little Child's Monument. Thud 
Edition. Small ciown $u>, 3*. Od. 

The Red Flag, and othu Poem-.. New Pillion, Small crov. n 
S\o r 6 j. 

OIWARD, Consume Mary. —Burley Bells. Small crown S\o. 3-. 6.'. 

OT/AGAX , John. —The Song of Roland. Trrndated into Engb h 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Sv<>, 5'. 

TEE I FT-! R. Em/.’v .—The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, 
find How it Grew. See md Edition. Small crown 8 m«, 
3-. Oil. 

Godard’s Monument, and odkt I’ouim. S-mnd Ldi i- a. 
Ciown S\o, 6>. 

Under the Aspens'. I.yik.d an 1 Dim ‘ic. NN ilh Pmtiait. 
Crown 8 m*, 6>. 

/’ ATT, J. J .—Idyls anti Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. C.own 
S\o, 5 s. 

J'YX*Evelyn .—Tlie Poet in May. Small crown S\o. 

J< ;/ 1 AI. 0 V 1 CH, Math An./,’.—Cyril and Lionel, and other 
Poems. A volume of Sentimental Studies. Small ciown Smj, 
3 , Oil. 

Rare Poems of the 16 th and 17 th Centuries. Edited W. J. 
Limox. Crown Svo, 5?. 

RHOADES, James. —The Georgies of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown Svo, 51. 

Poems. Small crown Svo, 4 s. 0 , 1 . 

RUTIXSOX, A. Mary E. —A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
Svo, 3 s. Od. 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Tran dated from Euripides.'* With 
New Poems. Small crown Svo, 5.?. 
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Romance of Dennell, The. A I’ocm in Five Cantos. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 

ROUS, Lieut.'Col .—Con rad in. Small crown 8vo, 2 s. 

SCHILLER, Friulnch .—"Wallenstein. A Drama. Done in English 
Vcr.se, by J. A. \V. Hunter, M.A. Crown Svo, 7s. 61 . 

Schiller’s Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Lekdham Wiirit. Crown Svo, 6*. 

SCOTT, E. J. I ..—The Eclogues of Virgil.—Translated into Engli t 
Very. Small crown Svo, y. Oil. 

SCOTT, George F. E .—Theodora and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3*. 6</. 

SELKIRK, J. Ik —Poems. Crown Svo, 7s. 61 . 

IIIARE, William. — Euphrenia: or, The Te.-t of Love. A Poem. 
Crown Svo, 5 s. 

SIIF.RRROOK'!'., Tneount .—Poems of a Life. Second Edition. 
Small crown Svo, 2s. 6.4 

SKINXER, II. j ,—The Lily of the Lyn, and other Teems. Small 
crown Svo, $s. 61 . 

SMITH , J. IT. Gilbart. —The Loves of Vandyck. A Talc of Genoa. 
Small ciown Svo, 2s. 6.4 

The Log o’ the “Norseman.” Small crown Svo, 5*. 

Songs of Coming Ekiy. Small crown Svo, 3*. 6d. 

Sopliocles The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis 
CaMTHELI.. Crown Svo, 7s. 6.4 

SPICER, Henry .—Haska a Drama in Three Acts (-’s represented 
at the Theatte Royal, Drury Lane, March 10th, 1S77). Tlhid 
Edition. Ciown S\o, 3^ 61/. 

Uriel Acosta, in Thiee Acts. Erom the German of Gatzkow. 
Small crown Svo, 2s. 6J. 

SYMOXI>S* John Addington .—Yagabunduli Libellus. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

Tares. Ciown Svo, is. 6d. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by Sir John Kingston 
James, Bait. Two Volumes. Printed on hand-made paper, 
parchment, bevelled boards. Large crown Svo, 21s. 

TAYLOR, Sir H.— Works. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
Svo, 30*. 

Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. Svo, 3-r. 6d. 

The Virgin Wid< 5 w, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

The Statesman. Fcap* Svo, 3*. 6J. 
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TAYLOR, Augustus.— Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 5 -f. 

TAYLOR , Margaret Scott.—" Boys Together,” and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 6r. 

THORNTON, L. JIL— The Son of Shelomith. Small ciown Svo, 
3 J * 

TODHUNTER, Dr. J. —Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8v<>, 
6s. 6 d. ■* 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, %s. 6d. 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drama. y. 6d, 

Alcestis : a Dramatic Pocin. Extra fcap. Svo, y. 

TYLER, M. C.—Anne Boleyn. A Tragedy in Six Acts. Small 
crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

TYNAN, Katherine.—"Louise de la Valliere, and other Poems. 
Small crow'n 8vo, y. 6d. 

WATTS, Alaric Alfred and Anna .Vary Hovitt. —Aurora. A Mi < 11 , j 
of Verse. Fcap. Svo, be\elled board*, 5?. 

WEBSTER, Augusta. —In a Day ’. a Drama. Small crown Svo, 20 61 . 

Disguises : a Drama. Small crown Svo, y. 

Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small ciown Svo, 6 s. 

WOOD, Rev. F. //.—Echoes of the Night, and other Poem'.. 
Small crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Wordsworth Birthday Book, The. F.iTited bj Ann \n>r and 
Viole’j Wordsworth. 32010, limp cloth, 1 r. 6d.; cloth extra, 2 

YOUNG MAN, Thomas George.— Poems. Small crown Svo, 5**. 

YOUNGS, Ella Sharpe. —Paphus, and other Poems. Small in.v.n S\u. 
y. 6 d. 

A Heart’s Life, Sarpedon, and other Poems. Small crown 
Svo, y. 6 d. 


WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANKS, Mrs. G. /.—God’s Providence House. New Edition, 
Crown Svo, 3.?. 6d. 

HUNTER, Hay .—The Crime of Christmas Day. A Tale of the 
Latin Quarter. By the Author of “My Ducats and my 
Daughter.” is. 

HUNTER, Hay, and WHYTE, Walter.— -My Ducats and My 
Daughter. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece/ 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

INGEL 0 W, Jean .—Off the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Qrown 8vo, fo. 
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KIELLANDy Alexander L.— Garman and Worse. A Norwegian 
Novel. Authorized Translation, by W. W. Kettlewcll. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

MACDONALD , C .—Donal Grant. A Novel. Second Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Castle Warlock. A Novel. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. 
Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Sixth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

St. George and St. Michael. Fourth Edition. With Fronth 
piece. Crow n 8vo, 6s. 

MALE 1 \ I.uias .—Colonel Enderby’s Wife. A Novel. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Ciown Svo, 6s. 

/ALULA VE, Jl\ Gifford.—- Hermann Agha; an Eastern Nanalive. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6*. 

S /1 A //’, Flora L .—Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Days. New an-' 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3 s. 6d. 

S I'RET/'ONy I/esba .—Through a Needle’s Eye: a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8\o, 6 j. 

FAYLOK , Col. McOiLnvsy C.S.L, M.RJ.A.— Seeta: a Novel. With 
frontispiece. Ciown Svo, 6s. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece 
Ciown Svo, 

Ralph Darnell. With Fionihpiece. Crown S\o, 6s. 

' A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Ciown Svo, 6s. 

The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Ciowif 
Svo, 6s. 

Tara >a Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Ciown Svo, 6s. 
Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s . 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Brave Men’s Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of “Men who have Risen.” With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 3 s. 6 d. 

COX/IEA />, Ethel.— Birds and Babies. Imp. 161110. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilj, is. 6d. 
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DAVISES, G. Christopher.— Hambies and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6 d. 

EDMONDS, Herbert. —Well Spent Lives ; a Series of Modern Bio¬ 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

EVANS, Mark.— The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Children. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. 

JOHNSON, Virginia IV. —The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 5-r. 

MAC HENNA, S. J— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3r. Od. 

REANEY, Mr*. G. S. —Waking and Working; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis¬ 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

Blessing and Blessed: a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Story for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

English Girls: Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is. 6 d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is. 6 d. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
l6mo, ir. (id. 

STOCKTON. i Frank R .—A Jolly Fellowship. With 20 IUustra- 

, tions. Crown 8vo, 5-r. 

STORR, Francis, and TURNER, Hawes.— Canterbury Chimes; 

or, Chaucer Tales re-told to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere Manuscript. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, $s. 6d. 

STRETTON, Hesba.— David Lloyd’s Last Will. With 4 Illustra¬ 
tions. New Edition. Royal l6mo, 2s. 6d. 

Tales from Ariosto Re-told for Children. By a Lady. With j 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4*. 6 d. 

WHITAKER, Florence.— Christy’s Inheritance. A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royal i6mo, is. 6d. 
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